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CHAPTER III. (continued). 


Wuen Bede Delaval had entered once again into the narrow tunnel 
of his London life, he had found it at first scarcely endurable. The 
wide spaces and clean freshness of the life he had led, though but 
fora short while, had made the scraping poverty, the dull routine, 
and the lack of any sort of mental companionship more intolerable 
by contrast. Even if he could have held himself down to this 
life by will-power there was that behind which induced spasmodic 
revolts to jar his very soul. For, in the background, there was 
ever that self-complacent creature to whom he had allied himself. 
No more harm in her than in a slug ; the slug eats green things not 
from wilful mischief but because it needs nourishment; so Carrie 
had fastened herself on this man because she wished to ensure her 
own nourishment. But she had sucked from him more than bodily 
sustenance—she had drained his soul. Little did he know that 
when the caustic Rector of Bowness had looked at him, he had said 
to himself, ‘ Starved!’ meaning the word to be comprehensive of 
all that a human being includes. 

The two men had lived together after the manner of men, 
content with a certain degree of surface friendliness and no intimacy. 
Bede had not confided his troubles; it needs a thicker skin than 
his to parade uninvited woes. He had said nothing of his vision 
on the bridge, and the vibrations, so disturbing at the time, gradually 
died down to a remote humming in some unself-conscious area of 
hismind. He returned to London braced and brightened, but these 
eects of the change soon wore off, and contrast became an added 
torment. The calm peace of the Rectory, with its clean linen, fine 
slver and well-cooked food, rendered more insupportable those 
teddish slices of cut cold meat carried home surreptitiously in a 
paper bag, and eaten with crumbly biscuit, while he reckoned that 
ifhe got back twopence on each of the two beer bottles, which had 
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been lying there three weeks, he would just have enough for the 
washing bill, without breaking into the new week’s money. 

But after that August Bank Holiday, things became a little 
better. For when he went back to the office on the Tuesday 

morning he found that Joshua Stampfield was away for a fort- 
night’s holiday, and that Mr. Hanaper, himself in charge, was 
unusually accessible. 

Bede arrived there early, while the porter was wheeling in the 
great ledgers from the safe on his trolley. He sorted out the letters 
lying on the counter, and as he did so Mr. Hanaper came in, fresh 
and business-like, looking, as he always did, as if he and cold baths 
were never far apart. He walked up to the counter, glanced at 
the letters, and said pleasantly, ‘Good morning, Delavai. You 
might come up when I ring. Morson is to take over Stampfield’s 
work for the time. I have something else for you to do.’ 

He passed on upstairs, and Bede soon followed him. If this 
were the first-fruits of the bugbear’s absence, what might not be 
expected in the future ? 

Mr. Hanaper began without preliminary as he entered. ‘ Mr. 
Markham ’phoned me that he has influenza and a temperature, 
and won't be able to go on with the “ Gazetteer” he is doing at 
least for a week. We can’t afford to hold up the proofs ; the type 
is a very serious consideration in so large a book. I want you, 
if you will, to go to his room, and work there, getting through as 
much as youcan. I'll hand you over a letter which he has written 
to me here, with certain directions, in case anyone should take on 
the job. Will you be able to do that ?’ 

‘T think so, sir. There’s not much business on now, and if I’m 
wanted in the counting-house they could come and fetch me.’ 

‘I think you'll like the “Gazetteer ” work, for you have been 
about a bit. At present it’s confined to England, but if this 
volume is successful we mean to go on with Scotland and 
Treland. Mr. Markham says there are one or two slips incomplete, 
so he has directed the printer to leave space for additional matter. 
He did not want to hold up the whole thing for these exceptions. 
If one of them comes in the galley proofs you are checking, you 
must try to find material to fill it in, but be careful not to overrun. 
There’s a pile of stuff on his desk which has accumulated since this 

lot went to press, and there will be some matter you can use in 
that. You might take over at once, and see how you get on.’ 

So Bede was established in a room to himself at the back of 
the building. It looked out across a narrow yard to some tall 
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houses built of that small dark-red brick, with flat-sashed windows, 
which tell those able to read such signs of an early eighteenth- 
century date. On one side the housebreakers were at work, with 
an incredibly smashed mass of rubble, from which a continuous 
thick white dust arose. Large boards with ‘ Ancient Lights’ 
printed on them had been slung from adjoining windows, whose 
owners were afraid of being blocked by new towering flats. 

The house occupied by the Hanaper firm was a very old one, 
with sagging floors and high rooms, decorated by moulded ceilings, 
now outlined in dust. To reach his room Bede passed through 
long dark spaces made by the pulling down of partition walls ; 
these were so filled with towering brown paper parcels, of books 
printed but not stitched or bound, that only a sinuous worm-like 
passage was left for the human bodies that had to deal with them. 

The room now made over to him, with its large grimy window, 
high brass-railed desk, and piles of paper, letters, slips, and reference 
books of every sort, inspired him with interest. But his natural 
self-distrust operated as a drag on his energy, and when he first 
began to try to understand the task allotted to him so suddenly 
he had none of the self-confidence which carries many a man over 
the awkward phase of noviciate. 

Mr. Markham, who was in charge of this ‘ Gazetteer,’ was not an 
office-trained man, but an outsider, who came and went as he 
pleased, and had none of the docketing instinct of a clerk. It was 
he who had suggested the work to the firm, and it was the first 
thing of the kind they had issued. Markham had travelled widely 
and thoroughly over much of England at his own expense, making 
a hobby of it long before he had had the idea of compiling an up- 
to-date gazetteer, but he could not go to every small out-of-the-way 
place in the kingdom, and he had had to supplement by corre- 
spondence, and even by paraphrased clippings. In thése days, 
when place advertisement has become a science, and every place 
of any importance is symbolised by its swelling mayor, information 
was not as a rule difficult to obtain. 

When he was just beginning to despair of grasping Markham’s 
method of pigeon-holing information, Bede bethought him of 
Bowness-on-Solway, and turned to that name in the already printed 
but not corrected pages. He found it duly noted and not confused 
with that other Bowness, so much better known, on Windermere. 
Finding that this was actually in the slip which came under his hand, 
he started on it, and by manipulating so as to get rid of one word 
farther down, he saved a line and put in a note about the haaf-net 
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fishing for salmon, which survives here only in all England. He 
had had full details of this from the Rector, who had himself been 
apprenticed to one of the veterans, for the industry was jealously 
guarded, and none might undertake it safely until made free of the 
rights of it. 

Writing on this subject was mentally refreshing to Bede Delaval, 
and thereafter he became absorbed, and only at the end of the day, 
when he had carefully checked the accumulated slips on his desk, 
did he turn once more to the ill-regulated mass of material lying 
about, from which he might fill in the two gaps left on the sheets 
otherwise ready for press. 

For the next week he worked in this room, and for the first time 
since he had joined the firm he perceptibly enjoyed the flavour of 
his work. Also it was a great relief to one of his rawness of skin 
to be alone, and not overlooked. 

It was very quiet here on the first floor, cut off from the rest 
of the building by those sound-deadening corridors of pyramidically 
piled papers. His imagination carried him away to the places he 
was surveying, and he could let it run off along its own grooves 
without any self-consciousness. He had the power of visualising 
words as being made of letters, which is the essential factor in 
spelling and proof-reading, so the mechanical part of the task 
came easily to him. Thus he enjoyed a week of peace, which 
enabled him to get the full benefit of the blessed absence of Stamp- 
field, and his earnestness over his new task was reinforced by a 
hope that it-might lead to his being appointed permanent assistant 
to Mr. Markham when he did reappear. 

When he returned to work the following Monday, he heard from 
his chief that Mr. Markham was seriously ill, and certainly would 
not be back yet, so he started on another week of this congenial 
toil. That afternoon, as he was beginning to set the room in order 
for leaving, he heard a step, and a little lad with round eyes, 
standing in the doorway, announced in full Cockney: ‘ There’s 
a lydy askin’ for ye on the ’phone.’ 

Bede followed the boy down into the warehouse, where the 
*phone had been put through. It was a large place, lit by an 
immense skylight ; there were several people about and no privacy. 

When he took up the receiver he could not place the voice 
which called his name—it was not that of Carrie, which, for all its 
mispronunciations, was soft and low in tone; this voice was harsh 
and metallic, and made more so by the instrument—but he was 
soon enlightened. 
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‘It’s Bessie Jalap speaking, Mr. Delaval. I’ve got a trunk call 
through to you from where we are at Peacehaven, and a job it’s 
been, I must say.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Bede. ‘ It would have done quite well to send 
me a card with the address. All the same I’m obliged to you.’ 

‘Stop a bit. Don’t you be in too great a hurry now—I’ve not 
done. This morning we had a tasty bit of lobster for breakfast, 
-and some fine prawns.’ 

Bede reflected with satisfaction that only his own side of this con- 
versationcould beheard. He must be careful what he saidin reply, 
as that boy with the rolling eyes was sitting within a few feet of him. 

‘Carrie was always one to take her meals with a relish,’ Mrs. 
Jalap went on, ‘and maybe—mind, I’m not accusing anyone—but 
it might be, that the lobster wasn’t quite fresh, seeing as it was 
Sunday overnight. Anyway we went for a sail during the morning, 
and whether that, or the sun being strong, or whether what she’d ate 
had got upon her poor stomach, she’s been vomiting ever since.’ 

‘Indeed ? 

‘So not being easy in my mind about her I had in a doctor, 
and he says it’s a kind of poisoning, I didn’t rightly get the word 
—that, and the sail on a full stomach.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear this. I hope she'll soon be herself.’ 

‘T hope so too, I’m sure; but she looks pretty bad, I must say.’ 

‘You might send me a line by the last post to-night.’ 

‘With pleasure, but you must take it as no news is good news 
as the saying is, for I’ve got my work cut out for me, and I’ve been 
away too long as it is, but I wanted to get you before leaving.’ 

‘Thank you. I’m very much obliged.’ 

He hung up the receiver. It was a natural tendency in him 
to be a little too soft-hearted where the pains of other people were 
brought to his notice, yet in this instance he felt nauseated rather 
than sorry. 

The gross details had revived too vividly what he had suffered 
from his wife’s gluttony. She smacked over her food, and called 
him a poor creature because he did not. She liked strong, coarse- 
flavoured meats, and yet, while he was in process of being limed, 
she had affected a delicacy of palate that had seemed to him 
disconcerting. This had quickly been discarded, having served its 
purpose, and thereafter shamelessly she had indulged her coarse 
preferences. Now she had eaten too freely of the large fatty 
prawns, with the rich black ova underneath, as garnish to lumps 
of indigestible lobster, and had washed down both with copious 
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draughts of tea. Immediately on that she had had the audacity 
to go in one of those tossing row-boats hired for pleasure, a trip 
which, by some confusion of diction, is always called ‘a sail,’ just 
as a drive in a car has become in the vernacular “ a ride.’ 

As he walked homeward he visualised the scene, picturing the 
Peacehaven sea a hot blue as shown in the poster advertisements. 
Of a sudden a piercing thought drove athwart his mind, like a 
darting pain, so that he stopped short, and a man behind cannoned 
into him and adjured him for a fool audibly. 

Instinctively he made for the Embankment, where the constant 
flow of the tide gave room for his thought to move, and by its even 
running steadied it. After standing for a moment by the granite 
coping he was reassured, and able to laugh at himself. He was 
a fool, as that man had said! What possible connection could 
there be between this little indisposition of Carrie’s, by no means 
the first, caused by over-eating, and that strange and moving 
vision of his on the bridge over two months ago ? 

Even that strip of blue paper sea, which apparently did duty 
for a sea at Peacehaven, had no manner of relationship with that 
yeasty northern tide that scoured round the shell-encrusted rusty 
posts, and made them thrum in deep diapason. So he assured 
himself. Nevertheless the spot of discomfort remained in his 
consciousness even while he slept. 

He arrived at the office in Fetter Lane at the usual hour, passing 
in through the polished doors to the polished counter of the counting- 
house, and there, amid the scattered letters and newspapers, he 
caught the colour of a telegram. He knew it was for him, and even 
before he read his own name on it his fingers had crisped over it 
possessively. With long strides he made for the sanctuary of his 
private room. 

Then he methodically hung up his hat before he sat down 
and opened the envelope; it was as if his brain had received the 
message before he read it on the pale pink strip: ‘Carrie passed 
away suddenly, please come.’ There followed the name of Jalap, 
and the name of the house. Apparently they had no streets, and 
therefore no numbers, in the paradise of Peacehaven. 

Bede gazed straight out through the dingy high windows of 
his room to those other flattened, sealed-up windows opposite, and 
instinctively he beat down within himself the terrible thing which 
fought to rise up. 

“No, no, no, it’s not,’ he said aloud emphatically, and panted 
hard. Then he looked all around him, as if to discover some jeering 
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presence sharing with him the cube of space enclosed by those 
high, dusty, putty-coloured walls. He put his hands over his face, 
and bent his head. ‘ Oh Lord, not that,’ he groaned. It was the 
sincerest prayer of his life. 

Presently he sprang up ; action was called for. He had to face 
Mr. Hanaper, and to him he must tell the whole story—nothing 
less would explain his sudden withdrawal at this moment. 

He went along the corridors, and through a swing-door on to 
a carpet-covered landing. He had noted a soft Homburg hat on 
a peg in passing, and knew the chief was already there. 

Surging with nervous excitement, he knocked and went into 
the room. He could see reflected in Mr. Hanaper’s face the fact 
that his disturbance was manifest. 

He stammered out his explanation, hot with shame at this 
exposure of his youthful folly, and received Mr. Hanaper’s non- 
committal expression of conventional sorrow as though he hardly 
heard it. 

‘T shall have to go,’ he jerked out, ‘ but I could come back to 
London to-night, be here to-morrow to get on with the proofs, and 
go down again for the funeral.’ 

‘We could not ask that of you.’ 

‘T would so much rather.’ 

‘Do just as it suits you.’ 

‘Thank you. I shall hope to turn up at the usual time to- 
morrow.’ 

Mr. Hanaper got up; he had experienced a shock, for, like every- 
one else, he had been in the dark about this unhappy marriage. 
He looked out of the window with minute attention at nothing 
at all, and said again: ‘I am very sorry about all this, Delaval.’ 

As Bede went back to his own quarters he wondered if Mr. 
Hanaper had the remotest idea how much there was to be sorry for. 
Did he, in fact, know himself? In the uncertainty of the answer 
to that lay the acute point of his torment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Rarn fell drearily over the open headlands of Peacehaven as Bede 
Delaval approached them that afternoon. He had caught an 
express to Brighton, and come out from there on a motor-omnibus. 
As he saw the gaudy paint of the scattered houses under that 
dripping rainfall, it seemed odd to him that it had not run and 
blurred, as the paint on children’s toys would have done. 
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As he walked up the crunching gravel of the six-foot path 
before ‘ Balmoral,’ the house he had been told to seek, a woman’s 
face appeared behind a casement cloth blind, and reappeared 
at the front door. Mrs. Jalap, a not uncomely, smooth-faced 
woman, held up a handkerchief as a symbol of grief. She drew him 
into a stuffy little room where the windows were permanently dull 
with the salt in the air. 

‘Thank the Lord, you’ve come,’ she said, as she sank down on 
an upholstered wicker chair. ‘Theinquest’s set for two o’clock, and 
we'll just get it. They counted on your being here by midday.’ 

‘Inquest ?’ He had not thought of that, but it was just such 
a gruesome detail as fitted in with this gloomy episode. ‘I came 
as soon as possible. Where is she ?’ 

‘ At the mortuary, of course. You don’t suppose people as let 
lodgings want to have a corpse lying around? They got her off 
as soon as it was light this morning. Crool work I call it.’ 

Her face showed evidence of much crying, and as it began 
to work spasmodically again, Bede said hastily, ‘Hadn't we 
better go ?’ 

At the raw brick mortuary he was received with a mixture of 
the respect due to a chief actor and reproof that he should have 
allowed the catastrophe to happen; indeed the Coroner, a small 
man with a twitching mouth beneath a big moustache, seemed to 
convey to him by his manner and tone that he was not free from the 
suspicion of having had a hand in this death. 

Bede was allowed to go through into an inner chamber, where 
his wife lay in a temporary shell, and there he was left alone. He 
withdrew the cloth from the face of the dead, and gazed down upon 
it stonily. Carrie looked much older than when he had last seen 
her; frequently death smooths away wrinkles and restores youth, 
but in her case it had been cruelly revealing. For the first time her 
husband realised how very much older she was than himself. 

The unearthliness of the still body, so very unhuman in its 
absolute immobility, invests it with the awfulness of an unknown 
power. The only dead body Bede had seen before this had been 
that of his father, which was little changed. This dead woman 
who had been his wife filled him with repulsion, but at the same 
time some reverberation of the solemnity of death, investing even 
her, carried him forth from himself to that day on the bridge when 
he, even he, a living man, had been projected into the fringes of the 
hereafter. 
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He fell on his knees beside the coffin and shuddered. He had 
no pity left in him toward this woman, whom he now saw as a total 
stranger, but he shuddered because that still, dead face had brought 
back to him that hideous immensified face which had hovered over 
him and through him during his vision. 

He waited until the nervous vibrations had died down, then 
replaced the face cloth, and went back into the next room. 

There were several men there besides the Coroner, in what 
capacity he did not know. They were all steeped in the same 
atmosphere, a sort of restrained and rather morbid curiosity ; 
their manner betrayed impertinence only covered by a slight veil 
of respect for the near presence of death. The doctor who had 
attended Carrie was there, and it was his evidence that chiefly 
mattered. He gave it as his opinion that there had been ptomaine 
poisoning, acting on an already disordered stomach. Questioned 
as to whether sea-sickness had anything to do with the fatal result, 
he said definitely that though what she had suffered from was not 
sea-sickness in itself, nevertheless he would not be prepared to 
affirm that the hot sun on her back, and the unsteadiness of the 
boat, had not brought on the disorder from which she had died. 
He considered it possible that had she remained quietly at home 
that morning, until digestion had helped her to assimilate the food, 
she might have survived. 

Bede sat with his hands clasped together, hanging down between 
his knees, while he was being thus rasped along the raw place. It 
was grotesque, absurd, he told himself, that he should take account 
of anything that was said about the sea, and yet if only the sea 
had played no part in the tragedy, what ease of mind would have 
been his ! 

When he and Mrs. Jalap finally left that hateful place they 
were respectfully approached by a young man, who deliberately 
intensified in his demeanour that respect for death which had 
marked them all in there, so that in him it was carried to a degree of 
insincerity almost insupportable. Before he could speak, while he 
still stood, hat in hand, manner cringing, Bede turned away from him 
with a quick movement of repulsion. But Mrs. Jalap’s hand was 
on his arm, her voice, toned down to suit the occasion, in his ear. 

‘Let me manage. I know his kind, he’ll only do you,’ she said. 
‘Tf I may manage everything decent and respectable, and yet not 
what you might call splashy, I’ll do it all for you.’ 

In spite of himself he smiled a ghastly smile at the inappropriate 
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adjective, but blessing her for a friend, left her to tackle the under- 
taker, and, as there had intervened a dull interval between rain- 
storms, he went off for a walk along the shore. 

But it was not now the sinister aspect of the tragedy that 
poignantly stung him, rather a detail so humiliating that he did 
not know how to bear it; it undermined his self-respect, and left 
him no basis to stand upon. He had not a pound in the world to 
pay for the funeral expenses, however little they inclined to the 
‘ splashy ’ side. 

This was the problem. There would be fees and dues to 
meet besides the actual coffin-making ; he could not hope to get 
off much within ten pounds, though he had a sincere belief in 
Mrs. Jalap’s goodwill, and her capability for being a match for the 
undertaker’s wiles. 

Where was the money to come from ? 

The sense of degradation felt by any decent man who is unable 
to pay his wife’s reasonable expenses is one of the most humiliating 
experiences a husband can undergo. To a man brought up as 
Delaval had been, it was not only humiliating, but a shock. Up 
to the present time he had contributed enough toward Carrie’s 
expenses to feel no uneasiness about her—she had all that she had 
a right to expect; but to be insuch penury as not to have the money 
to lay her body decently in the ground verged on a squalor that 
maddened him. 

To apply to his brother would involve revealing the whole sordid 
story, which might now remain in obscurity—that price was 
obviously too high for a small temporary loan. To ask Mr. Hanaper 
would be to put himself over the pale, and into the shadowy land 
of suspicion. All idea of meeting him on a level would, after that, 
have to be given up, and he had lately gained ground. He even 
glanced the way of Mr. Hatherton in his despair, but how could 
that be possible? He smiled grimly as he thought such an action 
would be about on a par with the beggar at the gate, who, having 
been fed, should then whine for a coin. 

His own possessions were very few, but there were some things, 
including the fine field-glasses which had belonged to his father, 
for which he might get a few pounds. The glasses were old, but the 
very best of their kind, made by Zeiss, with separate focus for field, 
marine and theatre; Bede had also quite a number of gold studs 
and sleeve-links knocking about in his drawers, and gold was more 
valuable than it used to be. He would at any rate have the whole 
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of the morrow to try to effect such sales; for he supposed these 
vulturine beasts—thus in his trapped rage he described them— 
would not want to be paid beforehand. Then he paced by the flat 
sullen sea, below the naked frigidity of those treeless heights, and 
regained his calm before returning to ‘ Balmoral.’ 

Bessie Jalap was ready for him, and had tea set out in the 
small front room she and Carrie had occupied together. She had 
felt most sincerely her deprivation in the loss of that companion- 
ship, which had, since the death of her husband, formed the re- 
ceptacle for all the expressions of opinion or retailing of facts she 
needed for the unburdening of her mind; but there was at the 
same time an appreciation of the sudden break in dull routine, and 
a sense of enhanced personal value in having been a chief actor in 
one of the striking scenes of life. For a while Carrie would be 
missed chiefly because she would not be there to hear all the details 
of the thrilling encounter with the undertaker’s young man, in 
which he had been signally worsted. Mrs. Jalap longed to descant 
on them to Bede, but saw at a glance that he would not appreciate 
them, so instead she only said mildly, as she handed him a cup of 
hot, weak tea: ‘ Lucky for you I was here, to talk to that young 
chap. Cheat you! they’d take the soles off your boots and sell 
them to you for new!’ 

As he merely thanked her, and asked no question, she went on : 
‘T’ve got it down on paper, fees and all, if she’s to be buried in the 
cemetery here, which I take it is as you wish. I'll show you the 
figures.’ 

‘It’s all right so long as you are satisfied,’ said Bede. ‘ Just 
let me know the total amount before I go. I suppose it will do if 
I give you the money when I come back on Thursday ?’ 

Inwardly he trembled. He had not the least idea how much it 
cost to put away a body which had served its purpose. Suppose 
it were more than ten pounds? Fifteen ? 

‘Give it me ?’ echoed Mrs. Jalap. She spoke with her mouth 
full; she had so much to say that no interval between bites was 
long enough to serve her purpose, and as she hastened the process 
of mastication by drinking while she ate sweet friable cake, the 
result threatened once or twice to end in disaster of a nature that 
could not be overlooked. But she choked it down, and repeated, 
‘Give it me? It’ll be me that has to give you something before 
we're through. She made no will, and you as husband, I suppose, 
will take the lot. There’s more than’ll bury her, anyhow.’ 
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But——’ 

‘But what else could it go for? It’s none of mine. Come to 
that I’m a warm woman and want none from other folks. I know 
she had a bit in the Post Office Savings Bank, and there’s her 
furniture—we might make some arrangement about that—I’d be 
willing to take it over, and the less disturbance.’ 

The sense of humiliation persisted, but the way of escape from 
the uttermost depths was open. 

“You are very good,’ he said, and felt it. This friendly, common, 
business-like woman had been a friend indeed to him. But even 
in his destitution the lordly gesture persisted. ‘ If it is as you say, 
and you are sure there is more than enough to pay the funeral 
expenses and what is owing here, I would ask you to accept the rest 
—the furniture and personal things—as from her——’ 

‘What do you take me for ?’ Mrs. Jalap burst out indignantly. 
‘I don’t look for to make by her death anyway; and oh, it’s 
right for you to be so high and mighty, but, bless you, I know all 
about your circumstances—there was no secrets between her who’s 
gone and me.’ 

She set down her cup hastily, hitched herself round to get at 
a handkerchief, and began to blubber before him. 

‘I’m very sorry. To distress you was the last thing I intended. 
Forgive me.’ 

But never had he been so thankful as when the time of escape 
came and he had to catch his train. 

It was ended, nearly ended, this horrible episode in his life. As 
he rattled up to London he reckoned the hours when it should be 
completely closed, cut away from him as a tumour is cut out by 
an operation. There would be to-morrow still to get through, 
while the worst of it was hanging over him yet. There would be 
the day itself, unrelieved gloom, shot through with degradation 
and unease of mind, while all the time his whole sentient personality 
was jarred in every fibre by his companions and the environment. 
After that perhaps a letter or two, until matters were finally settled. 
Surely Mrs. Jalap wouldn’t insist on his going down to Oxford to 
see the preposterous things? If she did, he would have no strength 
to refuse, considering what he owed her, and he was afraid she would 
so insist, for he had a dim recognition of the fact that she enjoyed 
handling the accessories of this great event, and lingering over them 
to extract the last ounce of flavour. 

She was honest he was sure; he would convince her that he 
fully believed that. If only she would keep the things, and set a 
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price on them, he would be most humbly willing to accept her 
estimate—not high and mighty in the least—high and mighty— 
he? Yegods! He laughed, for he was alone. 

That detestable business through, he would be a free man, free 
of all this slime. He had not a trace of sentimentality about the 
woman who was dead. He knew, and had known for years, that 
he had been deliberately trapped, in order that he might be eaten 
as the male spider is eaten when he has served his purpose, only 
the male spider was the more fortunate in that he was usually 
consumed at a sitting, whereas nourishment had been drawn from 
him as husband for years. Still, his wife was dead and he was alive, 
that was the indisputable fact. He was unmarried again, account- 
able to no one but himself. 

Yet as he meditated on this blessed clearance of cumber which 
was to take place in the following days, he wondered that he did 
not find in himself more elasticity of spirit. 

He sought round in his mental processes, as we all do at times, 
to discover the check or drag, and he was not long in placing it. 

How had she died ? 

Was there the remotest possibility that her death was in any 
way linked with that fantastic vision of his on the bridge? Could 
it be that he was now reaping the first instalment of promised 
payment in a bargain too horrible for a sane man to contemplate ? 
He could not deny that some of the price had been put into his 
hand ; had it been so put by mere accident ? 

If not, if indeed it was only an instalment, what had been the 
other side to that bargain? What was he to give ultimately as an 
equivalent ? He had never dared to penetrate into that mystery, 
but always shrank away before the answer came in sight. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘Tat dam-fool Compton has set his lawyer on now to write about 
the ditch below the stable-yard,’ said Cuthbert Delaval over his 
kidney and bacon at breakfast one morning early in the following 
November. 

He spoke to his wife, but she gave him only perfunctory atten- 
tion, being occupied with her own correspondence. The one who 
listened with absorbed interest was Perdita, the elder of the two 
Delaval children, who, now that she had reached the age of nine, 
was allowed to breakfast in the dining-room, a privilege she did 
not value so highly as her parents supposed. 
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Perdita was, to most people, a plain and leggy little girl with 
an indeterminate complexion, ill-arranged features, and straight, 
cropped hair, but her small, starry eyes were full of thoughtful 
observation. She concentrated them on her father. 

‘It’s only the garage washing water that goes there,’ she said 
decisively. ‘'There’s no smell at all, though I sniffed ever so hard, 
and pushed my body through the hedge.’ 

‘Great Scott!’ exclaimed her father, so brutally that she 
started and flushed. 

‘She’s only repeating what you’ve said yourself, Cuthbert,’ 
said Mrs. Delaval,lookingup. ‘“‘ Out of the mouths of babes——”’ 

‘She oughtn’t to know anything about it; there is too much 
infernal blather going on here before servants and children all 
day.’ 

Mrs. Delaval smiled. It was one of her most irritating tricks 
of manner to smile when resentment would have been welcomed. 
‘Don’t talk before her, then,’ she advised serenely. 

But Cuthbert was yearning to shout aloud the exasperating 
letter he had received, and was not to be checked by any idea of 
inconsistency, a weakness which never occurred to him in con- 
nection with his own conduct. ‘The thing is preposterous,’ he 
said angrily. ‘I wonder he can get a decent lawyer to take it up. 
Not that I know that this Malden firm 7s decent ; probably one 


of those pettifogging attorneys always on the look-out to foment J 


disturbance that he may reap the profit.’ 

‘ Pettifogging attorney ’ is an old-fashioned form of abuse for 
lawyers. 

‘The ditch is mine, as Compton acknowledges, though it is on 
his side of the hedge,’ he went on. ‘ It’s not within a mile of his 
house, and only the car washing water goes down there for about 
twenty yards to the roadway drain, and yet he—through his lawyer 
—solemnly suggests typhoid as a result, and threatens legal pro- 
ceedings, and moreover he says he has had twenty visitors staying 
in the house these last few months, and seventeen of them distinctly 
perceived an unpleasant odour.’ 

‘ That’s funny,’ said Mrs. Delaval. 

Perdita gave a delicious little chuckle, most unexpected from 
one of her gravity of face, and cried out aloud: ‘ That’s why I 
couldn’t smell any—they’ve smelled it all away.’ 

“Go out of the room if you can’t hold your tongue,’ said her 
incensed father. 

‘ Let her finish her porridge first. Finish your porridge, Perdita.’ 
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Perdita winked at her mother, signifying quite clearly that she 
was enchanted at the idea of escaping without having to finish her 
porridge, but that the less attention called to the matter the better, 
and then she ran out of the room. 

‘What can we do with such a fellow ?’ asked Mr. Delaval, not 
with any idea of taking his wife’s opinion, but using her, as so many 
wives are used, as the lay figure which allows outward expression 
of thoughts which would otherwise have to be inwardly consumed. 

Mrs. Delaval by this time knew him through and through. Ten 
years of married life leads to complete understanding—one way or 
the other. 

‘Ever since he bought the place on old Jowett’s death, he’s 
been pestering me about this ditch, which has existed as it is long 
before he made his money and became a landowner. I can’t smell 
anything offensive ; there isn’t anything offensive ; surely I, who 
have been on the Highway Committee for a dozen years, might be 
expected to know a “nuisance” when I meet it. We could, of 
course, divert the overflow perfectly well, but I’m not going to be 
compelled to do anything by a man of that kidney,’ grumbled the 
master of the house. Then he switched abruptly on to another 
grievance. ‘I won’t have that child mixing herself up in it. It’s 
disgusting. She goes about far too much among the stablemen ; 
what is the governess for? Perdita knows more than is good for 
her.’ 

‘Do you really think you and I are capable of judging that ?’ 

At the time of their marriage Mrs. Delaval, then Ina Whateley, 
had been the best-known girl in the county. Though the daughter 
of a clergyman, she was ‘county’ on her mother’s side and had 
acertain very real inborn superiority, which was generally acknow- 
ledged. Modern to her finger-tips, she did well everything that 
girls of to-day pride themselves on doing. She was a first-class 
motor-car driver; could ride like a bird; danced all the newest 
dances ; spoke French with distinction, and showed herself at home 
in any society and on any occasion. She was, in fact, a thoroughly 
well-bred woman, though how she had accomplished it with the 
means at her disposal was a marvel. 

She was adored by her father, whose house she had kept, as 
her mother had long been dead. 

Ina was never slangy, rarely moved to excitement, and if she 
‘made up’ in the modern fashion, she did it so well that it never 
showed patchily. She had the knack of wearing her clothes with 
distinction, and as she was tall and fair, she was generally admired. 
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But though she had many admirers among men, of lovers she had 
none. She was a little too invuriable for most men’s taste, a little 
too cold for others. She did not inspire in any single one that over- 
whelming rush of passion which would have made him ignore her 
want of fortune. She had the name for being cold-hearted, even 
shallow, and among the numbers of her acquaintances she had no 
intimate friends. 

But Cuthbert Delaval had marked her down as the perfect wife 
for himself. Modern girls, with their clamorous insistence on their 
own personality, their restlessness and hectic hues, their careless 
acceptance of anything they could get from men without any recog- 
nition of obligation in return, had repelled him. For emotion he 
had no use, still less for passion in any of its manifestations. He 
had none himself, so naturally he did not believe in it. He went 
to work deliberately, observing Ina for a long time before he 
said anything, in a style which would have betrayed an awful 
maturity in a man still in the early twenties, had any psychologist 
observed it. 

When he had deliberately made up his mind, he proposed to her 
formally, selecting a morning call as the most appropriate means 
of showing his cool intention. She accepted him, after candidly 
explaining that she did not love him, and had never been in love. 
‘ That will come,’ he said confidently, and really believed it. That 
such a man as himself should not be able to acquire the love of any 
woman he honoured by making his wife, never entered his head. 

“I feel that you and I are alike in some ways, and will under- 
stand one another,’ she had said, and put her hand in his. 

Yet when he had left her, she had stood for a long time by the 
window in earnest thought. This was so very different from the 
casual proposals of the day: ‘Say, old bean, do you think you 
and I would rub along in double harness ?’ and such expressions. 
Being a little old-fashioned, she certainly would not have allowed 
herself to be captured thus, but there might have been a middle 
way, and she had missed it. 

There was something a little lacking. She felt it more than 
ever when she was actually married to Cuthbert, for there were no 
deep wells in his nature. When she had made sure of this, she 
reconciled herself, woman-like, by thinking it might have been 
worse. At all events she could never have a moment’s uneasiness 
about his conduct with other women. 

Therefore she had been a model wife, not disputing his decrees, 
and in fact caring very little one way or the other, as life was 
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savourless. But his attitude toward Perdita, fast growing into 
real dislike, struck her as unnatural and ominous. 

Cuthbert’s next remark surprised her. ‘I’ve found out at last 
who it is she resembles. It’s Bede.’ 

‘You’ve only discovered that now ?’ 

‘Why, have you seen it ?’ 

‘Long ago.’ 

‘But you only saw Bede once ; at least I think so; your father 
hadn’t come to Bilston Rectory before he left home.’ 

‘ His is not a personality one can easily forget.’ 

‘Queer you should say that. I always think he is of the most 
ordinary type—the type of the weak, easily led fool, dubbed good- 
natured and generous because he hasn’t the nous to see how those 
who prey on him are laughing at him, yet at the same time 
abominably obstinate. I hope indeed Perdita isn’t going to be 
like him in character, and make a mess of things.’ 

‘Girls don’t have the same chance to distinguish themselves 
in that way.’ 

‘T don’t know about that. Girls go muckers just as often as 
men, though I grant you it is in a different way ; they make much 
more row about it too.’ 

‘Do you intend, then, to make an “ eldest son ” of her ?’ 

To anyone of perception, the ring in Ina’s voice would have 
betrayed that she asked a question full of moment to herself, 
possibly a question which had hung in her mind for a favourable 
opportunity of deliverance for some time past. But this man was 
not perceptive, only being capable in the downright affairs of life 
that required no subtlety. 

‘As she had not the good fortune to be born into a boy’s body 
that is not in my power,’ he answered ; then he got up from the 
table and walked to the window at the end of the room overlooking 
the lawn. There was a writing-table here, with the small shiny 
grocery and butcher’s books, and a sheaf of bills in a clip, showing 
it belonged to the mistress of the house. 

As Ina made no comment and asked no further question while 
she digested the import of this, he went on after a pause, still 
standing with his back to her: ‘Surely you know that, if we do 
not have a son, this place goes to Bede after my death ?’ 

There was a grind in his tone betraying a depth of feeling most 
unusual in him. 

‘IT did not know it.’ 
‘T have indicated it often.’ 
VOL. LXV.—NO. 390, N.S. 
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‘ What a pity you did not speak out! You ought to have made 
allowances for my unfortunate unsusceptibility to hints.’ 

He made a movement of impatience. ‘As we have spoken 
openly of it, you may as well hearitall. Greatly against my advice, 
my father, very unwisely as I said at the time, tied up the estate 
on a following male life, my son if I had one, and if not, on Bede. 
He was usually very sound on money matters, but allowed himself 
to be swayed by sentiment in this case. Had he lived to see Bede’s 
crash he would have owned me right, but of course he could not 
know that his weakness of character would lead to downright 
fraud.’ 

‘Fraud ?’ queried Ina, sharply. 

“Isn’t bankruptcy fraud ? At least it is when the full amount 
of indebtedness is not paid ; it is stealing as much as if you took 
the goods.’ 

“It is muddleheaded perhaps and culpable, but not deliberate 
fraud.’ 

‘I did not say it was deliberate.’ 

‘No, of course you didn’t. You are so careful what words you 
use ; perhaps that is why you are always right.’ 

There was a time in her early married life when she had tried 
to treat lightly such scenes as these, attempting to break the stifi- 
ness into chaff, but she had long seen that nothing irritated Cuthbert 
more, and her lightness turned to bitterness, as she had no other 
outlet. 

‘Does Bede know this ?’ she asked, as Cuthbert made a move- 
ment toward the door. 

‘I do not know. He heard the will as I did. Whether he 
understood it I cannot say ; we never discussed it.’ 

Mrs. Delaval walked over to the window as her husband had 
done, and gazed out upon a scene so familiar to her that it had 
become personal. It was a typical English winter day ; the clouds 
were so low that they threw a dun-coloured tinge across the green 
lawn and the blackish evergreens that bordered it. Ina felt as she 
had never yet felt in her married life, that she was alone. Her 
husband gave her none of the playful tenderness of word and 
manner that so enriches the daily life of a woman. She had had 
none of it since the death of her dear and loving father, who had 
always thought her right, even when she was most in the wrong. 
She had never known the sweet confidences of a sister. 

Up till now she had forced herself to own that Cuthbert had 
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fulfilled his share of the bargain ; he had given her a position and 
income above what she could naturally have expected, and he had 
always behaved courteously to her in public, playing the part of 
a model husband so well that she sometimes wondered if she were 
an incorrigibly romantic dreamer to have desired anything more. 
Now the idea that, if anything happened to her husband, she and 
her girls would have to seek another home, really shocked her. 
She had always known that there had been no settlements on her 
marriage, for her unworldly father had demanded none. Girl as 
she was, Ina herself had suggested he should speak on the subject 
to the bridegroom elect, and he subsequently told her he had done 
so and everything was ‘ most satisfactory.’ How Cuthbert had 
satisfied him she never learned, but she had at any rate taken for 
granted that in the future, if left a widow, her place at Dalness, 
as the children’s guardian, or in her own right, would be secure. 
Now there had suddenly arisen, to blot out this natural and desirable 
solution, the rather pathetic figure of her husband’s younger brother, 
who would arrive as master and turn them all out. 

Husband and wife one! What nonsense it was, even in a legal 
sense. If it were so, then death would not fall as a greater evil 
on the one than the other. In countless cases, if the wife went 
first, the husband in suffering her loss suffered all he had to bear, 
for his income was undiminished, his position secure; whereas 
when it was the other way, the woman who remained had to face, 
with her own personal loss, the loss of home and very often income 
too, everything that made life tolerable. Life was not such a gaily 
exciting game that at middle age one would wish to take a hand 
of that sort to play to a finish. 

Yet this absurd statement remained unchallenged—husband 
and wife one ! 

The fact that Cuthbert had never before mentioned to her this 
important fact about the Dalness inheritance showed her that he 
felt it keenly. When she reflected on that, it gave her almost a 
tay of hope ; for it showed he could feel about something. After 
all there were probably years of married life ahead of them; 
Cuthbert was physically sound, he was not yet forty ; she had been 
worrying herself about something that might never occur. 

She recalled the wise old saying : ‘ To-day is the to-morrow you 
worried about yesterday and it didn’t happen.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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TEN YEARS AGO. 
THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. ‘HERCULES’ IN GERMAN WATERS, 


By AN OFFICER WHO ACCOMPANIED THE ALLIED NAvAL 
ARMISTICE COMMISSION IN 1918.1 


I 


SHOULD the British Navy be destined to act as a police force for 
a League of Nations, historians will point to December 1918 as 
the date when it first entered on its new functions. What indeed 
could be more like a British policeman than the great fat battle- 
ship which waddled into Jade Bay on the morning of Thursday, 
December 5, sniffed suspiciously round the dirty dockyard, and then 
waddled stolidly on along the prescribed beat to Kiel. At her 
approach the Germans ceased to wrangle among themselves and 
tidied up the remnants of their navy for inspection, vying with 
one another in their desire to appear peaceable and obliging. 
Mutinous sailors showed temporary obedience and glum officers 
almost welcomed the intervention of the representative of law 
and order. 

The outward voyage was uneventful as far as wind and sea 
were concerned. The sun made a feeble attempt to shine as the 
Hercules left her buoy and passed under the Forth Bridge and 
through the assembled fleet; but mist prevailed and soon every 
outline was lost to view. Towards morning an occasional drifting 
mine was sighted, visible reminder of the latent perils of war, and 
about eight o’clock the report of a cloud of smoke on the horizon 
brought the curious promptly to the deck. Then occurred a meeting 
unique in history. The Hercules, with her escort of destroyers, 
Verdun, Viceroy, Vidette, and Venetia, passed at a distance of 
a mile or two the German super-Dreadnought Kénig, the light 
cruiser Dresden, a destroyer, and two large transports tamely 
proceeding to internment at Scapa Flow. The possibility of such 
encounters had been a vain hope with the Grand Fleet for years, 
and few could have expected that hostile ships like these could 
meet and pass without a shot; but the Kénzg’s teeth had already 
been drawn, and her skin sold in advance, so with her companions 
in shame she slunk away into the mist. 


1 This article is published as written in December 1918. 
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About midday another blur of smoke resolved itself into the 
- German light cruiser Regensburg, which was to guide the Hercules 
through the German mine-fields to Wilhelmshaven Roads. After 
an exchange of signals she lowered a boat, and an officer, a warrant 
_ officer, and a pilot came aboard. They were met with the usual 
formalities and conducted to the bridge, where they produced 
charts and explained the intricacies of the course to the navigating 
officer. Other officers were taken on board the destroyers, 
whereupon the journey was resumed, the Regensburg leading. 
Heligoland came into sight towards three o’clock, a bleak cliff 
dimly outlined in the fast fading light. A fog came up about six, 
and the flotilla was forced to anchor outside the Jade estuary, the 
Regensburg being completely lost to view. Next morning the 
light improved sufficiently, revealing the position of the lightships 
and other navigational marks, and before noon the British flag 
was flying in the deserted roads. 

The view from the deck of the Hercules was not impressive. 
About half a mile away stretched a long sea wall, above which rose 
nothing except the top of a flat, tree-covered ridge, and the spire 
ofadistant church. At the south end of the wall were the entrances 
to the vast basins in which lay the few surviving battleships and 
a number of obsolete torpedo-boats. The task of the Commission 
was to see that these vessels had been disarmed in accordance with 
the terms of the armistice, and the details of the inspection were 
settled at a conference held on board the Hercules on the afternoon 
of Thursday, December 5. There was great excitement when the 
German Admiral’s barge was seen rounding the distant break- 
water, and many eyes gazed discreetly through portholes and from 
the upper works on Admiral Goette and his colleagues, Captain 
Miller, well known as commander of the Emden, and Commander 
Hintzmann, of the Naval Staff. The deputation was appropriately 
received at the top of the gangway and escorted to the Admiral’s 
cabin. On one side of the table sat the three Allied admirals, 
Vice-Admiral Browning, Rear-Admiral Robison, and Rear-Admiral 
Grasset, with the Chief of Staff, Captain Lowndes; on the other 
side the three German delegates. The Admiralty interpreter took 
his place at the end, and the remaining representatives of the 
Allied Powers were provided with seats round the cabin. Several 
conferences of this nature took place both at Wilhelmshaven and 
at Kiel. 

During the afternoon the local Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council 
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attempted to communicate with the Hercules by signal, but of 
course without result. It was firmly impressed on the German 
officers that the Allied Commission would deal with them only, 
though it was abundantly clear that they represented a mere 
phantom authority. There was no further trouble with these 
local councils, who appear to have recognised very quickly that 
the only chance of a speedy peace and of an improvement in 
economic conditions lay in the unhindered accomplishment of the 
task the Commission had come to perform. During the whole 
stay of the British ships in German waters the Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Councils remained in the background and, with 
occasional momentary lapses on the part of over-zealous individuals, 
made no serious attempt to interfere, though there can be no doubt 
that all the arrangements made by German naval officers had to 
be sanctioned by the men and could not have been carried out 
without their co-operation. 

The actual inspection commenced on the morning of Friday, 
December 6, when a deputation of German officers came alongside 
to guide the members of the Commission to the distant landing- 
stage. As the ships listed for inspection lay scattered over the vast 
dockyards, the extent and arrangement of which commanded 
instant admiration, the Commission split up into sections, each of 
which was conducted by a German officer to the units it proposed 
to visit. Motor-boats were in readiness at another quay close by. 
The walk was so short that the few civilians in the neighbourhood, 
mostly labourers and school children, had hardly time to realise 
who we were and what was happening. There was no hostility 
nor even curiosity in their dull, expressionless faces. 

Quickly the launches sped through the oily water, in marked 
contrast to the general inactivity. Old hulks, long transformed 
into depots and offices, lay lifeless against the dock-side. On the 
wharves gaunt fragments of rusting machinery were piled in 
apparently hopeless confusion. Near each ship stood a little 
crowd of men, some still busy with heaps of recently unloaded 
war material, others loafing aimlessly about. Half a dozen Dread- 
noughts headed the list of ships and were the first to receive 
attention. The procedure was in all cases the same. The 
inspecting officers were met at the top of the ladder by one of the 
ship’s officers and conducted to the wardroom, where swords and 
overcoats were laid aside. The technical experts were then shown 
to their respective departments for the purpose of satisfying 
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themselves that the requirements of the armistice had been carried 
out, 7.e. that certain essential parts of the guns had been removed, 
that all torpedoes and ammunition had been landed ; in short, that 
the ships were unfit for service. To the eye of the casual observer 
the once formidable battleships appeared to be already little more 
than scrap-iron, doomed to rust away in the gloomy waters of the 
dock. The few officers left on board were broken-hearted, but 
genuinely anxious to get the painful business over and give what 
satisfaction they could. The senior officer on board the flagship 
Baden, a mere lieutenant, explained that he could not provide 
a guide for each group of the inspecting party, as only five officers 
were left. All the others had been forced to leave the ship by the 
men, and the same conditions obtained on board the other 
battleships. On the whole, the revolution had been bloodless in 
Wilhelmshaven, only four officers losing their lives. 

The first impression of the ward-room is unforgettable. Tables 
and chairs were still there undamaged. Pictures of princes and 
admirals still hung on the walls. Sometimes even the Kaiser’s 
portrait glared down in ferocious impotence upon the intruders. 
On one side of the room stood the German officers, with downcast 
eyes and lugubrious faces, silent except when the interpreter asked 
for information. Only one or two tried to preserve something of 
that stiff, unbending demeanour which we are wont to regard as 
typically Prussian. The stuffy atmosphere, the closed windows, 
the whispered consultations of the British officers arranging the 
details of the inspection, the stricken faces of the Germans, the 
silence of the ship’s gangways, in which the single footstep of an 
orderly made a hollow, lonely sound, all gave the impression of 
preparations for some undistinguished suburban funeral, with the 
relatives waiting in the parlour for the body to be carried downstairs. 


II 


Mixed with the despondency of the German naval officers was 
a nervous curiosity as to what their treatment would be at our 
hands. There was, of course, not a glimmer of cordiality shown 
on our side, but at the same time the enemy was agreeably 
surprised to find himself neither hustled nor affronted. The 
attitude of the crews was one of cynical curiosity. It was a 
condition of the inspection that no men should remain on board 
except those required to act as guides. The remainder were to 
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leave the ship. In some cases this had been done; in others 
a fair number of men were still loafing about the deck with their 
hands in their pockets, some smoking cigars. As a result of 
emphatic protests by the Commission the German officers succeeded 
in clearing the decks of men, and there was no repetition of this 
irregularity in Wilhelmshaven. No hostility whatever was shown 
towards the members of the Commission; in fact, the German 
sailors showed them far greater respect than they did their own 
officers, one of whom had the humiliation of being addressed as 
‘Kamerad’ in our presence. A small percentage of the men showed 
signs of discipline and obedience, but the great majority were 
listless and slovenly in appearance and behaviour. Nevertheless 
there seemed to be a tacit agreement among all ranks that the 
work of the Commission must be made easy at all costs, and so 
domestic troubles were kept in the background during our stay in 
German waters. The officers made no secret of their intention to 
leave their ships, if they could, as soon as our task was completed. 
The men will drift away whenever it suits them to do so, and the 
remnants of the High Sea Fleet will fall an easy prey to time and 
the weather, unless of course the Allies have other intentions. 
The results of neglect were already apparent on board most of 
the ships. Three of the battleships, having less than one hundred 
men on board, were in a filthy state: their brass-work all tarnished, 
decks littered with rubbish and boiler-rooms full of ashes, which 
nobody would clear away. The remainder, having still about 
two-thirds of their full complement, were in better condition, and 
there was little difficulty in carrying out the inspection. Among 
the light cruisers were the Kénigsberg, in which Admiral Meurer 
had made his famous journey to the Firth of Forth to meet 
Admiral Beatty, and the Regensburg, already familiar to us and 
destined to accompany the Hercules through the Kiel Canal. She 
had sustained an injury to her propeller and was in dry dock for 
the time being. The commander informed us that she was one of 
the first ships to fall completely into the hands of the mutincers, 
who had burnt all her papers. After the first outburst, officers and 
men had come to some sort of agreement and she was again in a 
fairly serviceable condition, though of course disarmed. The 
Commission even had the unusual experience of being piped on 
board and the officers were most obliging. Altogether the light 
cruisers made a much better impression than the battleships. 
When the inspection of the larger units was over, visits were 
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paid to a number of old torpedo-boats, which lay tied up alongside 
the pier in batches of five or six. All were dirty and evil-smelling. 
On the whole, the demeanour of the officers was stiffer than on the 


larger ships, bordering at times on the comic. Perhaps they were 


offended at the very rapid rate of inspection, which was hardly 


| flattering to their sense of their own importance. Last of all, 
_ abatch of mine-sweepers and auxiliary warships claimed attention. 


The latter were mostly British merchantmen which had the 
misfortune to be detained in German harbours at the beginning 
of the war. The Germans consistently followed the principle of 
converting such steamers into auxiliaries so that their own might 
be ready for the resumption of trade at the end of the war. The 
result has been other than was anticipated, for they now find 
themselves saddled with the task of restoring these merchantmen 
to their former condition. This work was already in progress, and 
giant cranes were busy removing seaplane sheds and other fittings 
from the deck. Some ships, such as the Gifford, renamed Giffhorn, 
had been filled with barrels, logs, spars, cork, and other buoyant 
material. They appear to have been used to discover mines by 
the simple process of bumping into them, which must have been 
rather exciting for the crew. If such a ship struck a mine it was 
expected that her cargo would keep her afloat while she limped 
home to tell the tale to the High Sea Fleet. 

After two days of inspection there was little left for the 
Commission to see in Wilhelmshaven and it became necessary to 
arrange a series of excursions to the remoter naval stations. Our 
destroyers, which had hitherto ploughed along in the wake of the 
Hercules, now came into their own, for the channels to be navigated 
were winding and narrow. Under the envious eyes of their less 
fortunate colleagues the flying officers embarked one morning in 
the Verdun and sped down the now monotonous Jade to the sea. 
Their goal was Borkum, the island fortress and seaplane station 
at the mouth of the Ems, and as the low shores of the Frisian 
islands, Wangeroog, Spiekeroog, Langeoog, Baltrum, Norderney, 
and Juist, came into view the thoughts of most turned to that now 
famous book, ‘ The Riddle of the Sands,’ and the dark conspiracy 
hatched in the shed on Little Memmert. 

On the return journey the Verdun was held up by fog at the 
mouth of the Jade. This delay resulted in a change of plan, and 
very soon, to their great delight, the same lucky party found 
themselves on their way to Heligoland and List, the latter an 
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important seaplane station on the island of Sylt. Another party 
was subsequently conveyed by train to the airship station of 
Tondern, which had frequently suffered from the gallant attacks 
of our naval airmen. The last raid, made in the summer of 1918, 
had been completely successful and the party was able to bring 
back confirmation of the destruction of both sheds and Zeppelins. 
The arrangements for these excursions to outlying places 
necessitated frequent visits from members of the German com- 
mission, who seemed gradually to throw off a little of their 
despondency as they became involved in the settlement of details, 
Probably the fact of being definitely ordered to do something at 
a certain time was a welcome relief from the hopeless muddle of 
their own affairs. Still, it must have been a bitter contrast for 
them to leave their own derelict ships and be piped on board the 
Hercules with the most punctilious formality. Her starboard side 
was illuminated by night with a row of electric lamps and from the 
after waist would come strains of music and the shuffle of dancing 
feet, or shrieks of laughter provoked by the antics of Charlie 
Chaplin on the screen. Bitter, too, must have been the atmosphere 
of cheerfulness, smartness, and efficiency in comparison with the 
sulky squalor of Wilhelmshaven. 

The arrangement of these personally conducted tours, as they 
were facetiously termed, owing to the fact that a German officer 
accompanied each party to negotiate with the local authorities at 
each port of call, proceeded apace, and hardly a day passed without 
the departure or return of one of the destroyers. Some places, 
such as inland airship stations, were visited by car or train. 
Indeed, as one of the junior members of the Commission remarked 
later on, it was easier to reserve (and get) a special train gratis in 
Germany from anywhere to anywhere else than to reserve a 
sleeping-berth from Edinburgh to London. Among the places 
visited by train were Emden and Hamburg, where numerous small 
auxiliary craft were assembled. Their importance for the merchant 
shipping section of the Commission was of course even greater. 
On these occasions brief opportunities offered themselves of learning 
something about the local economic conditions. Food appeared 
to be sufficient, though not attractive. In spite of the great 
shortage of fats no obvious cases of malnutrition were noticed, 
though observation was of necessity only casual. The children 
seemed about as lively as German children used to be before the 
war and the physique of the men was good. Of course, it ought to 
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be good, as the population hereabouts is largely seafaring and, 
moreover the whole of north-west Germany is a rich agricultural 
district. Probably the very old and the very young are the real 
sufferers in these parts. In any case, it would be most unsafe to 


judge the condition of all Germany from a very superficial impression 


of the north-west. 


Hamburg was in a worse state of political confusion than any 
other town visited by the Commission. One of the three surviving 
free cities of Germany, it had been a self-governing republic within 
the Empire, but apparently it was not sufficiently republican to 
satisfy the taste of the sailors and workmen. With the help of 
alight cruiser, the Augsburg, of which the mutineers had obtained 
complete possession, so an officer of the German commission 
informed us, the Senate had been overthrown and a new Socialistic 
government set up. 

A sharp distinction must be drawn between the naval and 
commercial ports. In the former there had been mutiny, followed 
by the overthrow of naval and military authority, without any 
definite end in view beyond a cessation of naval warfare ; in the 
latter it was a case of revolt on the part of the labouring classes 
against the control of the capitalists, a process which was success- 
fully completed with military assistance from the mutineers. Both 
these movements, of which the latter is the more extensive and the 
more formidable in its consequences, derived their direct successful 
impetus from the general recognition of Germany’s impotence at 
sea and her military defeat on land, but the steady deterioration 
of economic conditions caused by the blockade had prepared a 
fruitful soil for the seeds of revolution. 

Apart from the desirability of discovering the condition of 
Hamburg, it was essential to visit the dockyards in order to liberate 
the numerous British ships detained there. To save time the 
shipping commission went direct by special train, while the Vidette 
made the long journey by sea and river to bring them back the 
next day. The party spent one night in an hotel, whence they 
brought back favourable reports of the food supplied, though the 
sheets and towels were of paper, ingeniously worked up to resemble 
fine canvas. As at Wilhelmshaven, several British steamers had 
been converted into seaplane-carriers and orders were at once 
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given for their reconstruction and repair. Envious glances were 
cast at the mighty Bismarck, a huge Hamburg-America liner of 
over 50,000 tons, slowly nearing completion in the yard of Blohm 
& Voss, and the opinion was generally expressed that she would 
do very well to replace the Lusitania. 

Scarcely had the shipping commission departed in the Vidette, 
when the Venetia arrived with a purely naval party, consisting of 
four British and two American officers. She had left Wilhelmshaven 
two days before with two German officers on board—one to act as 
pilot, the other to conduct local negotiations. Her first destination 
was Bremerhaven, which was reached in about three hours. The 
course was not easy for a really big destroyer, as there are many 
hidden sandbanks between the estuaries of the Jade and the Weser. 
Moreover, the position of the buoys and lightships was none too 
certain, as they had been only recently and hurriedly set out. 
Near the mouth of the Jade a buoy marked the wreck of the 
Yorck, a cruiser which struck a mine and sank there on her return 
from a raid on the English coast. After turning the angle of the 
two rivers the Venetia entered the winding channel of the Weser 
and anchored about noon before the entrance to the great basin 
of the North German Lloyd, in which half a dozen giant liners 
were peacefully reposing. Motors were in waiting for the party, 
as the numerous small craft to be inspected were scattered in 
distant parts of the harbour. They were of little consequence, 
and in two hours the inspection was complete. Next morning the 
Venetia slipped gently down the river and out to sea. As she 
turned west to round the shoals which separate the Weser from the 
Elbe, the Hercules was sighted astern, shaping the same course, 
but the two ships met only at Kiel, the Venetia being bound first 
for Hamburg. A brief call was made at Cuxhaven to inspect 
a few mine-seekers, and then began the long voyage up the Elbe, 
Hamburg being reached after dark. 

The business of the Venetia was purely naval, and so thoroughly 
did the Commission overhaul the Vulkan and Blohm & Voss 
yards that the existence of nearly seventy submarines, in various 
stages of construction, was brought to light. A report was also 
made on the condition of the new battle-cruiser Mackensen and 
various other warships of different types. 

There was no evidence at all of naval authority in Hamburg. 
Large numbers of mine-sweeping boats had come up the Elbe, 
because the crews preferred the attractions of a large town to the 
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_ monotony of the naval stations, and it was some time before 
officers could be found to receive the Commission. The commander 
of the peccant Augsburg, which lay conveniently within point- 
blank range of the Venetia’s after guns, had come up from Cuxhaven 
the previous day, and no one envied him his task. There was 
a delay of fully ten minutes while he argued with the crew, who 
at last trooped sullenly off the ship, whereupon the inspection was 
commenced and completed without further incident. 

As all the vessels of the British flotilla passed through the Kiel 
Canal in both directions, a word or two of description will not be 
out of place. It runs for about sixty miles through perfectly flat 
country, uninteresting at the best of times and particularly lifeless 
in the pale December light. No ship was to be seen except an 
occasional barge or tug, but now and then a little cluster of people 
at some ferry raised wondering eyes as the British flag flapped 
coldly past. The canal was widened and deepened just before the 
war, so that vessels drawing up to about 35 feet can use it. There 
are no locks except at each end, viz. Brunsbiittel and Holtenau. 
Ships of moderate size can pass one another almost anywhere, 
while there are particularly wide sections in which they can even 
tum round. Four or five tall railway bridges span the canal and 
chain ferries connect the roads that lead down to it. One of these 
bridges was built by prisoners of war and requires only the com- 
pletion of the centre span to be ready for traffic. The waterway 
is illuminated by night for the whole of its length and is perhaps 
most attractive under these conditions. By day the landscape is 
monotonous, the only interesting break being at Rendsburg, where 
the Eider River joins the Canal. From this point to Holtenau, 
on Kiel Bay, the banks are rather elevated, with occasional clusters 
of trees and one or two large country mansions. 

Kiel Bay, where the Hercules and her attendant destroyers 
were happily reunited, is a pretty place. The landlocked harbour 
has hilly shores, well wooded, with pleasant villas dotting the 
slopes. Even in winter the bay showed signs of life. Ferry 
steamers crossed frequently from shore to shore and small pleasure 
boats were rowed cautiously round the Hercules to give the curious 
a glimpse of the invaders. It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good and. like the photographers of Wilhelmshaven, the boatmen 
of Kiel saw a chance to earn an honest penny. Another source 
of income to them was the steady stream of released prisoners, 
who were lucky enough to sight our ships and make their way 
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down to the shore. Four British soldiers were picked up at 

Wilhelmshaven and the Venetia brought back seventy from 

Hamburg, while twenty-one French and seventeen Belgian prisoners 

were taken on board the flagship in Kiel. It was difficult to say 

who were the more delighted, the prisoners to be free or the sailors 
to receive them. 

Practically every German ship in Kiel was obsolete, except 
perhaps a couple of light cruisers, and the inspection of surface- 
craft was tedious to the last degree. The harbour was choked 
with a mass of old torpedo-boats. One or two new destroyers 
were under repair and for that reason had not been sent to Scapa. 
Only in the submarine department was anything of importance 
discovered, with the result that a number of boats under con- 
struction will have to be destroyed and certain others, which were 
said to be too much in need of repair to be able to travel, have now 
recovered sufficiently to proceed into captivity. 

The general attitude of the men in Kiel was less servile than 
in Wilhelmshaven, while the officers, though equally powerless, 
were more inclined to quibble over details. Once or twice the 
representatives of the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council, who were 
generally visible in the background, attempted to assert themselves, 
but were of course completely ignored. At one point, where the 
crowd of sailors and labourers on the quay was becoming rather 
dense and threatened to incommode the inspecting officers, a sailor 
with a white band round his arm pushed them back, shouting, 
entirely on his own responsibility, ‘The English are going to break 
off negotiations at once if you don’t stand back!’ The warning 
was completely effective, whereas the authority of the German 
commander who acted as guide carried no weight whatever. 
Nevertheless the arrangements for which he was nominally 
responsible worked quite smoothly and there was no opposition 
offered by the men. 

While the Hercules lay in Kiel Bay the same procedure was 
adopted as in Wilhelmshaven. First of all the ships in the harbour 
and the dockyard were inspected; then the destroyers were 
despatched to supervise the disarmament of outlying stations. 
One party visited the flying-stations on the island of Riigen and at 
Warnemiinde. Another, consisting mainly of gunnery experts, 
waded through the mud of Aarésund to inspect the dismantled 
fortifications of the Little Belt. 

Only once did we meet the Prussian of our dreams. He was 
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a lieutenant-commander in the submarine service, and he wore the 
highest distinction, the cross of the order Pour le Mérite. His 
| business on board the Hercules was to deliver certain letters to 
_ Admiral Browning and to wait for an answer. In the meantime 
he was invited to come under cover, as it was raining. It would 
appear that he was too proud to accept even this trifling hospitality 
' from an enemy ship; at any rate he bluntly refused and remained 
' standing to attention at the top of the ladder with his portfolio 
clenched under his left arm. One or two officers who happened 
to come on deck gazed at him in astonishment, and as the rain 
was steadily trickling from the peak of his cap and the end of his 
nose, they naturally repeated the invitation to come in out of the 
wet; but all to no purpose. A very snappy ‘ Nein!’ was all they 
got for their pains, so he was left to pose in all his dignity, while 
the ship’s band played merrily in the background. 

Another hunt for hidden submarines in Bremen was the 
last noteworthy incident of the voyage, and on Wednesday, 
December 19, the little flotilla, now strengthened by the light 
cruiser Constance, passed through the Kiel Canal once more 
and hurried home to the Firth of Forth, just in time for a well- 
earned Christmas leave. 
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SHAW: THE LATER PLAYS. 
BY HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN. 


Doctor JOHNSON said no man who was not a blockhead would write 
except for money, and Shaw has declared that for art’s sake he 
would not have written a line. This must be my excuse for 
treating the three major post-war plays from the point of view of 
their didactic content and taking for granted their artistic form, 
This latter, indeed, needs no arguing at this time of day. The 
critics who once dismissed Shaw’s plays as no plays at all have 
had to enlarge their conception of a play to include these stage 
presentations which, however ‘structurally defective,’ hold edu- 
cated audiences breathless. Even Heartbreak House, that avowed 
and apparently formless fantasia, is given unity by its conclusion 
(a method that goes back to the Elizabethans). The seeming Deus 
ez machina of the Zeppelin bomb is, of course, the inevitable 
catastrophe towards which the action has been reeling from the 
beginning, and the moment it happens it lightens back over the 
rest of the play and reveals the meaning of that train of ‘ pointers’ 
dropped by Hector and Captain Shotover—‘ Is there no thunder in 
heaven ? Fall! Fall and crush! ’—‘I tell you . . . the heavens 
will fall in thunder and destroy us.’-—‘ Fall, I say, and deliver 
us from the lures of Satan!’ Back to Methuselah is artistically 
incomplete—must be so from its very nature: Lilith’s concluding 
words, ‘ It is enough that there is a beyond,’ indicate its position 
at the first Act of an even vaster drama ; though there is enough 
dramatic form and finish about some of its parts (particularly the 
‘Gospel’ and the ‘ Tragedy ’) to make the fortune of a dozen 
playwrights. But the supreme unity of the Pentateuch is the 
‘Gothic ’ unity of idea, which compels all the action to its own end. 

Saint Joan nobody dares to question. 

However, it is as expressions of Shaw’s philosophy that these 
three plays are now under consideration. They are all three 
definitely concerned with religion, and as such they form a trilogy. 
It would be a mistake to accuse Shaw of having ‘ gone religious, 
like so many lesser men, in his seventh decade. One has but to 
recall Androcles, Getting Married, and Blanco Posnet in refutation 
of the view (held by country clergymen and the headmasters of 
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Public Schools) that Shaw was ever an irreligious writer. But 
such plays as those just mentioned were religious only in the sense 
that they recognised the value of a liberal Christianity in the 
scheme of things. The new plays (or the earlier two of them) are 
definitely planned to preach Shaw’s own religion, the great modern 
religion of Creative Evolution. This again is by no means a new 
_ departure. It is implicit in many of the earlier plays, and, as 
| Shaw points out in the Preface to Back to Methuselah, was the 
theme of Man and Superman. Here, however, the theme was 
obscured by two others to which it gave rise—the part played by 
woman in courtship, and a somewhat ambiguous superman. In any 
case, it was at that time but one among a multitude of interests 
and ideas that Shaw was urging with apparently equal emphasis. 
Now he seems to feel, like all the greatest post-war writers, that 
man’s primary need, if he is to be saved from extinction, is the 
sursum corda of an adequate religion. 

Heartbreak House, presenting a picture of an irreligious England, 
definitely forms a prelude to Back to Methuselah. In the Hushabye 
house are gathered representatives of most of the kinds of people 
who go to make up a modern civilised community: financiers, 
government servants, ‘ idealists,’ society men and women, burglars, 
domestics, typists—with an old sea-captain, only half civilised, as 
chorus. It is pre-war England being examined by one of the 
‘intelligences’ of The Dynasts in the fierce light that beats upon 
a microscope slide. The Preface expounds some of the phenomena 
under observation. The blind and depraved quality of modern 
life, devoid of purpose other than self-seeking, is attributed ulti- 
mately to Darwinism (with its fatalistic removal of responsibility 
from the individual and its philosophy of the struggle for existence) 
and immediately to the low level of culture due to existing secondary 
education. And so Hector Hushabye (immoral and clear-visioned, 
like Hotchkiss in Getting Married) perceives that the only thing 
that can decently happen to such a state of affairs is that it should 
be swept out of existence. But when, in response to his appeal, 
the heavens fall in thunder, they destroy only the financier and 
the burglar, the most obviously futile and evil of the company. 
The others—the real heart-breakers and horse-backers—are spared, 
perhaps for the sake of their wit, culture, beauty. At all events, 
they are given another chance—a chance to read and profit by 
Back to Methuselah. 

There are three steps to salvation from the disaster symbolised 
VOL, LXV.—NO. 390, N.S. 43 
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by Shaw’s Zeppelin bombs. The first is a recognition of the fact 
that, the complexity of human affairs having multiplied enormously 
while the capacity of the human brain has remained unaltered, it is 
now beyond the power of that brain to cope with that complexity, 
It is not certain that this ‘fact’ has been fully demonstrated, 
The capacity of the human brain at its best is so remarkable that 
one hesitates to declare anything beyond its powers. What is 
perfectly certain is that no attempt has yet been made to select 
the best brains of the world and put them in charge of human 
affairs. However, the view indicated is widely held, and we may 
proceed to the second step, which is the search for a remedy. In 
some ways the most acceptable solution would be a simplification 
of the complexity, but unless this is brought about through some 
such ‘ act of God’ as is supposed in Wells’s ‘ In the Days of the 
Comet’ or Jefferies’ ‘ After London,’ there does not seem much 
chance of its coming to pass. It is necessary, therefore, to find 
some means of raising the human mind to a higher power. The 
obvious way to do this is by education, but Shaw rejects this 
method, because of his habitual contempt for the schoolmaster, 
This contempt, deserved or not, is no sufficient argument against 
education itself, but it is perfectly true that since education is 
administered by headmasters, inspectors, and University authorities, 
all of whom belong to the type of mind that puts safety first and 
regards independent thought as subversive of the order of things, 
no amount of education as we know it to-day would add one cubit 
to the mental stature of the race. And since in these days of 
majority rule an improved system of education could be brought 
about only by a nation already sufficiently educated to desire such 
a thing, Shaw is doubtless warranted in putting educational reform 
quite out of the question, and offering a more interesting suggestion, 
and one that could be put into practice by a few determined 
people—the suggestion that human life should, by an unconscious 
effort of the will to live, be extended to three hundred years. 

This proposal has such a fantastic appearance that it has 
attracted undue attention, at the expense of more important 
matters. It is probably intended to be nothing more than symbolic 
of the urgent necessity for making a really desperate effort to do 
something, and something revolutionary. As Shaw says in the 
Preface, just as he used the Don Juan legend to make a story to 
embody his idea in Man and Superman, so for Back to Methuselah 
he uses the legend of the Philosopher’s Stone. But his modern 
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form of the mediaeval legend is given such a rich dramatic elabora- 
| tion that to many people Back to Methuselah is simply the play in 
which Shaw says we can live for three hundred years if we want to. 
This by itself is worse than meaningless—it is misleading. It 
/ acquires a meaning only when taken in conjunction with the far 

profounder teaching of the play with regard to Creative Evolution. 
This is the third step to salvation. Having discovered our panacea 
—extension of life or what not—we can only apply it to the cure 
of the world’s ills by a great act of faith, and such faith implies 
religion—the religion of Creative Evolution. 

Heartbreak House having depicted a religionless society, a world 
without form and void, Back to Methuselah is avowedly the Penta- 
teuch of the new religion. Like the Hebrew Pentateuch, it is full of 
good stories, the stories being strung on the idea of the possibility of 
lengthening life. Symbolic or not, the idea is worked out with 
enormous seriousness, and even—that last test of seriousness— 
with enormous humour. Shaw is often accused (I have accused 
him myself) of letting his sense of the comic run away with him, 
to the diversion of his audience but the ruin of his didactic purpose. 
This is nothing but another indication of his greatness as a 
~ philosopher : he can see, and is not afraid of, the funny side of his 
own beliefs; he dares to let people laugh at them. (Did he not 
burlesque his most beautiful play in How he Lied to her Husband *) 
But it requires a certain tenacity of mind to retain one’s faith in 
the sanity of the Methuselah conception through the continuous 
series of comic turns performed by the long-livers in Part IV, 
where the Elderly Gentleman (as if to give one last flicker of 
satisfaction to short life before it fades out altogether) is the 
solitary dignified and admirable figure. It is he who gives this 
part of the play its wonderful ending. The fooling ceases at its 
climax, and the Elderly Gentleman is left alone. Instantly all is 
serious, tragic. He has steadily risen to greatness, and now 
‘takes the nobler risk,’ and, for the sake of ‘ the meaning of life, 
not of death,’ dies. It is Shaw’s attempt to wipe out two hours 
of the ridiculous by five minutes of the sublime. 

Apart from the glorious comedy of the Methuselah story, the 
whole purpose of the play is, Shaw says, ‘to show (our nihilists) 
where to look for a religion.’ The new religion is the New Vitalism, 
a metaphysical faith in a metaphysical Life Force, of whose 
spiritual growth Evolution is the outward visible sign. Scientists 
are content to observe evolution at work, but observation provides 
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no clue to the underlying cause. Shaw, contemplating the whole 
of life, makes what seems to us a great imaginative leap to the 
hypothesis of a living Will to more and more power and knowledge. 
To himself it seems a simple observation of the facts. To others 
it is not a scientific hypothesis, capable of proof, but a religious 
conception, demanding faith. The truth of a religious doctrine is 
measured, if it can be measured at all, by its effect upon conduct, 
and Shaw declares that to deny purpose in the universe, as 
neo-Darwinism does, is to break the spine of civilisation. It is not 
apparent that the rise of cynicism synchronised with the establish- 
ment of Darwin’s theory. In the political and diplomatic world 
the precepts of religion and ethics have always been thrust aside 
with violent contempt if they stood in the way of the supposed 
interests of the State or of a chance of besting the foreigner. 
Darwinism, however, was taken as a scientific confirmation of an 
existing attitude of mind, and it may be true, as Shaw declares, 
that civilisation is doomed if the attitude persists. Loftier motives 
and a wider outlook must be bred into the minds of men. ‘The 
common sense of most’ may be sufficient to abolish war, but it 
will need religion to build a new world on the foundations of peace 
thus laid down. Those people, exceedingly few in number, who 
feel themselves to be in intimate contact with the Persons of the 
Christian creed, will regard Creative Evolution as a very hollow 
substitute for religion, but they will be mistaken. Let but one 
authentic glimpse be caught of Life (the simpler term is best)— 
Life, immanent, omnipresent ; willing, aspiring, failing, achieving ; 
evolving ever towards its ultimate but infinitely distant goal in 
God—Life, seen mystically, with the eye of faith: this vision of 
the modern Holy Grail can inspire a devotion and a passionate 
joy of service beside which the inevitably self-tinged dreams of 
salvationism look small. 

The religious purpose of the play finds its complete fulfilment 
in Part V. Part I had showed us the beginnings of Creative 
Evolution in the discovery, on the part of Life, of the twin instru- 
ments of progress—birth and death. The intermediate three parts 
have suggested that evolution has reached a stage where these two 
instruments can carry it no further: another effort of will is 
needed to invent a third device—perhaps longevity. Part V 
shows us the new beings thus evolved—the Ancients—striving to 
eliminate one of the earlier factors, death, by releasing life from 
its dependence on matter. Life, it appears, assumed its first mani- 
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festation as a whirlpool (or a series of whirlpools) in pure force. As 
such it was able to seize upon matter as a means to itsend. Having 
achieved, in the form of the Ancients, intelligence of as high an order 
as is necessary for its purpose, it has now, as the final stage, to rid 
_ itself of the material bodies which it now feels as an encumbrance, 
and become a whirlpool (or a series of whirlpools) in pure intelligence. 
Whether the whirlpools are to retain their identity, or whether they 
are to be merged in the ocean of pure intelligence which is, or will 
be, God, 1s a question that is not answered. 

This, then, is the faith we are to hold. But faith needs its 
complement of works, and it is Shaw’s desire that we should use 
our utmost endeavour to speed up the Life Force in its process. 
Now, as an incentive to this, it was desirable that the state towards 
which we are supposed to be progressing—As Far as Thought Can 
Reach—should be presented in an alluring light. There may well 
be more than one opinion as to whether this has been done. 
Externally the world has attained a classic perfection by the 
elimination of the romantic. As a concession to the past (and as 
a means of continuing the race) the joyous follies of life remain, 
but they are got over in four years, after which comes a thousand 
years or more of work intensely pursued for its own sake, and of 
abstract meditation. So far, so good: the words of the Ancient 
ting true when he exclaims to the two-year-old, ‘Infant, one 
moment of the ecstasy of life as we live it would strike you dead.’ 
(Even now, in this merely twentieth century, this can almost be 
claimed by the man of high culture and reflective or aesthetic 
habit against the frequenter of whist-drives and jazz-halls.) But 
the Ancients have lost the sense of humour, which was invented in 
the Garden of Eden, and which Conrad Barnabas admitted might 
lubricate the wheels of Creative Evolution. This defect is very 
marked in the case of the She-Ancient. It is noteworthy that 
while Eve in Part I was Adam’s superior in nearly every way 
(and she remains so in the Dream-Epilogue), in the latest age this 
order is reversed. The youths generally are better stuff than the 
maidens, and while the He-Ancient is entirely admirable (and 
a huge advance on the Secondaries and Tertiaries of Part IV), the 
She-Ancient is made positively unpleasant, an aspect that was 
deliberately emphasised by Miss Edith Evans in the production at 
the Court Theatre. For example, having roughly examined the 
teeth and general physique of the Newly-Born, and pronounced 
her fit to live, she spoke the explanatory comment—‘ Children with 
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anything wrong with them do not live here, my child ’—like 
a soured schoolmistress: the tone made one feel that she was 
resentful (in a way most improper to an Ancient) of the Newly- 
Born’s recent exclamation, ‘Go away, you dreadful old creature !’ 
and that she rather regretted not being able to say, ‘ Her eyes are 
crooked—take her out and smother her.’ 

The episode of the artificial humans is sometimes regarded as 
a blot on the landscape of this more or less ideal age, but besides 
being a striking little play within the play, it fulfils several important 
functions. It affords an indication of the artistic and scientific 
interests of the period: aesthetically there is no advance, while 
in the realm of science the progress has been very great. It 
provides us with a lively and fascinating exposition, by Pygmalion, 
of the nature and ways of the vital force, which is now accepted as 
the basic principle of the universe, God having become a prehistoric 
though sound biologist. And it offers an allegory of the whole 
theme of the five plays, on its negative or cautionary side: human 
beings are created, but they are failures—they cannot control their 
reflexes, they are vain and creatures of illusion, they wish evil, 
they fight and bite and kill—so they are destroyed. 

However, the Ancients are the essential feature of this latest 
age, and, apart from the defect noticed, they are loftily conceived 
and (though they rouse Mr. St. John Ervine’s fury) attractively 
presented. They have renounced the joys of art, but this is 
because they are ‘in direct contact with life’; and of friendship, 
because they know you can create nothing but yourself, have power 
over no one but yourself. Living in an ecstasy or chronic orgasm 
of mental activity, they are so indifferent to creature comforts and 
to common gregariousness that they create an illusion of asceticism, 
solitariness, and silence ; for their power of exchanging thoughts 
telepathically has led to the disuse of speech among them. In this 
state they direct their whole force to helping Life to achieve its 
final goal of omniscience, omnipotence, and independence of matter, 
when there shall be ‘ no people, only thought,’ for ‘ life is thought.’ 
Lilith says they have accepted the burden of immortality, which 
is to be achieved through emancipation from matter. ‘ When they 
have achieved that they will become one with me and supersede 
me.’ Lilith seems to personify Life in its function of causing the 
evolution of man. 

If Heartbreak House was an admirable prelude to Back to 
Methuselah, Saint Joan made a most unfortunate sequel. Little 
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effort having been made to grasp the religious significance of the 
Pentateuch, Saint Joan was hailed as Shaw’s first play with a 
‘religious’ atmosphere, and even as an indication that he was 
himself at last inclined to make terms with some form of orthodoxy. 
Roman Catholics of course read the play as a defence of Rome, 
Anglo-Catholics felt that it breathed the very spirit of Anglo- 
Catholicism. At one bound Shaw leaped from being the secret of 
the perceiving few to be the short-lived idol of the unthinking 
' many. It became possible to confess a liking for him without 

apologising. Inspectors of schools recommended the play to Sixth 
Forms; it was set as a text-book for a London University 
Examination. 

Even among true Shavian enthusiasts there is a tendency to 
call Saint Joan the greatest of Shaw’s plays. This is stupid, and— 
what is worse—countenances the frothings of the Philistines. Of 
course Saint Joan is a great play, brimming over with the Shavian 
external excellences. Like the Middle Ages with which it deals, 
it is spectacular and splendid where it is not cruel and squalid. 
The heroic figure of the Maid, with her noble simplicity and her 
radiant purpose, is transferred with brilliant success from the 
astonishingly complete records of the trial. The ‘ fairness’ and 
‘clemency’ of the Ecclesiastical Court are presented with a con- 
vincing veracity that arises from Shaw’s strong sense of the oppo- 
site qualities in modern secular and military courts—but not 
so convincingly that we fail to see through the sham. And there is 
always the wonderful fourth scene, a marvellous piece of dramatic 
dialogue and a Shavian essay in the interpretation of history. 
But, after all, the whole play is only an essay in the interpretation 
of history, and as such not to be compared with the plays which, 
dramatically no less powerful, have for their fundamental thought- 
stuff not the correction of an historical impression, but the pro- 
foundest relations of human beings and the ultimate meaning of 
life. What is there in Saint Joan that can equate with the 
philosophic content of Candida, for instance, with its tremendous 
balance of poetic truth against ‘ clergyman’s morality ’ and domestic 
love against the larger charity, its illumination of love itself, its 
presentation of the two greatest types of human nature, the poet 
and the woman? And how much more than a mere recreation of 
history is Caesar and Cleopatra ! 

Nevertheless, Saint Joan is not only a great play but a religious 
play—one whose theme is the compelling force of a religious idea. 
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It matters nothing to Shaw that the particular religious idea is 
outmoded and has little connexion with his own faith. Better 
a rudimentary religion than none, he seems to say; better Joan 
and her voices than Darwin and his ‘accidental’ variations. In these 
latter days he seeks to establish contact with religious-minded 
people at any point. In a letter that was quoted in the Press 
recently he said, ‘I am not a Wesleyan . . . being more of a 
Quaker, though little better than an atheist in the eyes of most 
Quakers and Wesleyans.’ He contributes to the St. Martin’s 
Review, and his admiration for the Dean of St. Paul’s barely keeps 
on this side idolatry. In the past it has sometimes appeared that 
Shaw believed the economic solution to be sufficient, in itself and 
by itself, for the regeneration of society. Certainly Socialism, his 
economic faith, is the foundation of most of the thought that lies 
behind all the pre-war plays. But these three later plays leave 
the economic problem alone. What is wrong with the inhabitants 
of Heartbreak House is not that they are capitalists, but that they 
are shallow cynics. In Back to Methuselah the problem of living is 
entirely forgotten in the greater problem of life. The Great War— 
the coming of which no sane man could either have doubted or 
have believed to be possible—awakened Shaw to a new danger. 
Socialism might save England, it cou!d never save the world; it 
would solve domestic policies, but would not stop international 
frenzy. Of what use to make the nations separately happy and 
prosperous if presently they are collectively to plunge into suicide ? 
Moreover, Socialism itself cannot be administered by the kind of 
statesmen who brought about or permitted the Great War. It 
became apparent that it would be necessary to go deeper and 
higher—to change the modern man’s conception of the end of life 
before attempting to change his way of living. It is a brave and 
magnanimous aim, and somehow one feels it has a greater chance 
of fulfilment than the lesser one. 
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‘VIMMY.’ 
BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


An intense rivalry had always gone on between the Briggs children 
and the little Essens. Their homes were next door to each other 
in Balaclava Place, a row of dilapidated houses whose only claim 
to distinction lay in their high-sounding name. Balaclava Place 
had indeed fallen on evil days : sagging doors, loose window-frames, 
and leaky roofs all cried out for repairs which were never executed. 
In front of the houses a bit of no-man’s-land was the children’s 
playground. The grass that grew out of that sour soil was rank 
and filled with giant plantains and great swollen-looking dockens. 
Old tins and bits of broken china found their long home among the 
tall grass, together with discarded boots and any other junk that 
the slovenly housewives of Balaclava Place found it difficult to 
dispose of. 

But happily nothing comes amiss to childhood, so the young 
Briggs and Essens looked upon this horrible spot as a very gold 
mine. From its squalid depths they could generally extract 
something which the matchlesss alchemy of youth converted into 
treasure. That drum which Albert Vimy-Ridge Briggs (always 
known as ‘ Vimmy ’) drummed on persistently and joyfully for a 
week, was only a rusty tin can, tied round his neck by an end of 
knotted twine, while for drumsticks he flourished two mutton 
bones. Not to be outdone by Vimmy Briggs, Ed Essen must 
perforce invent a musical instrument also ; but, think as he might 
over the problem, he couldn’t solve it, for Ed was an unoriginal 
child, quite without the bright wits and audacity of Vimmy. So 
for a whole week he had to bear the jibes of his rival. 

‘T’ve gota drum: you've not got nothing to play on!’ Vimmy 
would yell at him, executing a devilish tattoo on the tin can with 
the mutton bones. And no reply was possible: Ed hadn’t an 
instrument of any kind nor the wits to invent one. He tried to 
look unconcerned and contemptuous, but at last decided that he 
must appeal to his father for help. That evening, when a bad- 
smelling lamp had been lit, and Essen sat reading the murder 
cases in the Daily Mail, Ed sidled up to him and blurted out the 
tale of his grief : 
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‘Vimmy Briggs has a drum: he’s beatin’ grand all day, and 
I’ve not got nothing to play on.’ 

Essen was not a particularly tender father, but that strange 
rivalry which often grows up between neighbours in mean streets 
had long existed between the families of Essen and Briggs. If 
one of them took a forward step the other had to come into line at 
once. So Ed’s appeal did not fall on deaf ears. 

“You wait, Sonny, till I come ‘ome to-morrer arternoon,’ his 
father said, ‘an’ you'll ’ave a finer instrument than ever Vimmy ’ad.’ 

He smiled darkly. Ed in a fever of impatience clamoured to be 
told what his instrument would be: Essen only shook his head 
and nodded. But the next day being Saturday, Ed had his curiosity 
satisfied by noon. His father returned from the garage where he 
worked, bringing with him a slightly disabled motor-horn. 

‘There you are, Sonny; see if Vimmy can beat the band now!’ 
he said. The horn, when squeezed, gave out a hoarse, terrible sound 
like the dying groan of a behemoth. It was a glorious moment 
for Ed when he could rush at Vimmy and blow his first astounding 
blast straight into the face of his rival. 

After a momentary pause of dismay Vimmy was quick enough 
to recognise and accept defeat. In these circumstances the wisest 
thing to do was to make a handsome alliance with the victor. 
Vimmy proposed, then, to form a band and patrol the street. Tom 
Essen had a penny whistle, he himself had the celebrated drum, 
and Ed would sound the new horn—a grand cacophony. 

There was not a moment of peace in Balaclava Place from that 
time onwards till the boys went to bed. Mercifully there is still 
some lingering regard for Sabbath quiet in England, so the next 
day being Sunday the band was not allowed to parade the street, 
and on Monday morning the boys were safely back in school. But 
by five o’clock the hideous din began again and went on till dark. 
How long the neighbours would have put up with this racket is 
difficult to say, if one of those curious waves of satiety that 
attack children about their games had not intervened to help 
the situation. 

Vimmy on Tuesday afternoon suddenly threw aside his drum, 
declared he was sick of it, and looked round him for newer diversion. 
It did not take him long to find what he wanted. At the far end 
of no-man’s-land there was a deep old ditch filled with trash and 
nettles. On the opposite side of the ditch a derelict motor-car had 
been towed to its last resting-place and left to rot away among the 
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weeds. So long it had lain there that nettles grew bravely round 
the steps and a sea of lush docken leaves waved under the broken 
mudguards. Often the boys had speculated as to the possibility 
of getting across to the car, and always hitherto they had shrunk 
from the ordeal by nettle that lay between them and bliss. Now 
a new incentive had come to Vimmy, for he had lately seen Ben 
Hur on the films ; if he could once reach the car and seat himself 
in the driver’s place, what hindered that he should become a Roman 
charioteer ? It was not for the son of one who had fought on 
Vimy Ridge to hang back from such an adventure ! 

‘Come on, Ed!’ he urged, ‘I’m Ben ’Ur! I’m drivin’ a chariot 
race!’ 

And not allowing himself time to hesitate, he ran back for two 
or three yards to gather impetus for his leap, then cleared the nettles 
in a moment, landing head-first, it is true, but among the dockens. 
Now all was well. Standing high on the driver’s seat, Vimmy 
flourished a long willow twig for a whip and urged on his phantom 
horses to their splendid unseen goal by frantic yells and lashes 
and frenzied tugging at imaginary reins. His little ragged coat 
flew backward in the wind after the classic manner of the charioteer ; 
he would turn and look across his shoulder for the ghostly rival he 
was racing, then back again at his horses, then, shading his eyes 
with his hand, would peer ahead to the goal. It was a splendid 
game—the more so that on the other side of the ditch Ed, all 
disgruntled and envious, stood watching him, the motor-horn idle 
in his hand. There was indeed no catching up with Vimmy, Ed 
thought sadly. - As surely as you reached him, off he went on 
some new adventure which it was impossible to emulate. Ed 
could never have expressed this thought ; but it was quite clear 
in his mind, dull as his intelligence might be. The worst of it was 
that Vimmy knew his own powers and exercised them purposely, 
just allowing Ed to come up alongside, as it were, and then whisking 
off again far ahead with a ‘ catch me if you can’ in his eye ! 

Ed knew at this moment that Vimmy was taking an unfair 
advantage in starting the chariot race game, for wasn’t the so- 
called chariot only a motor-car, and if he, Ed, could have got into 
it and been able to honk away on his horn, he would have been a 
motor-man, not a silly make-believe charioteer tugging with 
imaginary reins at horses that weren’t there. But then—between 
Ed and the front seat of the car lay that awful barrier of nettles : 
Vimmy had the strength and pluck to jump straight across it, 
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but Ed knew that if he tried the jump he would land right in among 
the forest of nettles and get stung almost to death. He could 
only stand there sick with envy and pretend that he didn’t care 
for the game. 

‘ Wye don’t ye come on ?’ Vimmy jeered. ‘I'll stop the ’orses 
for a minit an’ take youup . . . Whoathere!’ and he strained 
backwards, pulling hard as if to rein in his steeds while he urged 
Ed to dare the fearsome leap: ‘Come on! Can’t hold ’em in much 
longer! Stand, will you, there! .. .’ 

But Ed would not be urged—he simply couldn’t face the almost 
certain tumble in amongst those terrible nettles, so he shook his 
head and called out that he didn’t care for the ’orses—motors for 
him—’orses were too slow by far: after all he had his loyalties, 
and wasn’t father in the motor business? With another con- 
temptuous bellow from his horn he turned away and strolled off 
up the street, trying to swallow down his sickening envy of the 
charioteer. 

Alone in his glory then, Vimmy rode a splendid race for the 
next half-hour, throned high above the nettles, and high also above 
the dull world of reality, rapt from things of sense and sight into 
the fair realms of imagination. . . . 

But just as the dusk began to fall Vimmy saw a sight that 
brought him suddenly down to earth again. Evidently something 
had happened round the turn of the road; something of burning 
interest ; for two men appeared, between them carrying a figure 
that was curiously familiar to Vimmy. A small limp figure—Ed, 

his face deadly white and streaked with blood. The men carried 
him very gently, walking with extreme care. Ed’s little dirty 
hands hung limply on either side, nearly touching the ground as 
the men passed along. With a bound Vimmy sprang across the 
nettle ditch, forgetting even to wonder if he could arrive on the 
farther side in safety, and ran towards the group. 

* Wot’s come to Ed ? ’ he cried. 

*Motor-car,’ one of the men answered. ‘ There—get out o’ the 
way, young “un.” 

Vimmy stood aside, silent, gazing, his every faculty alert to see 
all he could of this unknown terror death, of which he had so often 
heard. Ed looked like nothing he had ever seen before: (‘’orrid’ 
was Vimmy’s mental comment). He did not love his little rival, 
and no twinge of sentiment mingled with his curiosity; their 
companionship had always been only a tense struggle for the 
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pre-eminence in everything—a struggle in which Vimmy was almost 
invariably the victor. . . . 

The door of Ed’s home stood open, and his mother, who had 
been taking in her washing off the clothes-line at the back of the 
house, came out through the kitchen to see who had come into it. 
She gave one look at Ed and uttered a dreadful rending scream 
that Vimmy never forgot. It was, he thought, like the sound of 
cloth being torn . . . when mother tore the cotton to make his 
shirts with it sounded that way... . 

The men passed into the bedroom at the side, and the door was 
shut behind them. 

Vimmy stood outside, mute, wondering. Presently the men 
came out again and went away down the street talking to each 
other, their faces very grave. A few minutes later the doctor’s car 
drove up, followed by the ambulance. By this time all the neigh- 
bours were standing at their doors, whispering and shaking their 
heads. Vimmy caught fragments of their talk—pitying comments 
on Ed’s accident, fears that he was already dead, prophecies that 
nothing could be done for him in ’orspital; rumours that he 
must ‘ be put through an operation ’ (vague and ghastly phrase) ; 
speculations as to how Ed’s mother would ‘ stand it’; and what 
surprised and annoyed Vimmy more than anything else, a perfect 
chorus of praise of Ed! What, after all, had Ed done to be spoken 
of in this way, Vimmy wondered? Just gone an’ been runned 
over, like the stoopid he was! And now listen to them ! 

‘ Pore little chap—always was a sweet boy !’ 

‘ Yes, ’e was that gentle-like.’ 

‘Never did no mischief, did Ed—not like some boys’ (a glance 
at Vimmy followed this statement). 

“Not ’e—gentle-spoken and well-mannered Ed was, not but 
what ’e could make a bit of noise too, bless *im, a-tootin on that 
there old ’ooter of his!’ And at this tender memory the neighbour 
who spoke wiped her eyes. Clearly Ed was a hero now. Mean- 
time, while these kind remarks were passing in the street, what 
could be going on behind the closed door of Ed’s home? The 
ambulance still waited there in readiness. At last the door opened 
again, and Ed was carried out by the ambulance men and the doctor 
—(‘ Lookin’ ’orrider than ever,’ Vimmy commented) ; the vehicle 
tolled off on swift, noiseless wheels to the hospital, and Vimmy 
realised that there was nothing more to be seen. He was slightly 
solemnised and ate his supper quietly, listening wide-eyed to the 
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details of the accident as discussed by his parents. There were 
grave head-shakings and once more loud praises of Ed: it was 
amazing, this sudden popularity that had overtaken the insignificant 
urchin of a few hours before! The rivalries and spites of Balaclava 
Place were really rather surface affairs which disappeared at the 
touch of calamity, changing for the time being to loudly expressed 
sympathy. Vimmy, however, felt none of this. His sense of 
rivalry towards Ed was exactly the same now as it had always been, 
as it would always be. He could scarcely bear to listen to all 
this canonising of Ed: he knew better. Ed was poor-spirited, 
dull, and no good at inventing games or taking risks, or making 
believe, or jumping—in fact his only use as a playmate had been 
to give Vimmy a feeling of intense superiority and leadership. 
It was too absurd the way the elders were talking ! 

Kicking the toes of his already outworn boots against the leg 
of the table, Vimmy shocked his parents by expressing his views 
quite candidly: ‘ Ed’s a duffer,’ he asserted. ‘’Aint no good at 
games.’ Which remark made his mother get up from her chair 
and cuff his ears smartly, telling him to hold his tongue and not 
speak like that ’bout pore little Ed as was going to die and go to 
heaven, where only good boys went, not them as spoke unkind of 
the dyin’... 

Vimmy’s ears hurt him so much that he began to cry, and then 
he was scolded by his father and told not to be a cry-baby at his 
age ; finally he was sent off to bed, and his mother went in again 
next door to speak about the accident for the rest of the evening. 

All that week there was solemn busy-ness in the Essen home: 
Mrs. Essen going and coming twice daily to the hospital in her 
best clothes ; the Vicar paying her a long visit of condolence ; the 
Curate sent the very next day again to inquire, and every mother 
in the street looking in at intervals to weep with Mrs. Essen and 
assure her that there was little if any hope of her boy’s recovery. 

On Sunday morning Mrs. Briggs called out to Vimmy to be 
particular about washing his ears, an admonition that made his 
heart sick—it had but one doleful meaning for him—church. 
Vimmy was no lover of ordinances, and was generally hauled church- 
wards protesting. His mother had evidently laid her plans far 
ahead this week, for she had made a beefsteak pie on Saturday (to 
Vimmy’s surprise), and their Sunday dinner (to his great indignation) 

was going to be cold. 
‘ What for, mother ? ’ he asked, aggrieved that cold food should 
be his portion on the first day of the week. 
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‘’Cause Ed’s to be prayed for in church,’ his mother said ; 
‘and you’d like to come an’ pray for pore little Ed, I’m 
sure ! ’ 

‘No!’ Vimmy bawled. ‘ Dad’s goin’ rattin’ soon’s he’s done 
with breakfast, an’ I’m goin’ rattin’ too.’ 

‘Not very like! You in your best suit and aclean collar!’ said 
Mrs. Briggs. 

Vimmy began to howl from disappointment, and had his well- 
washed ears smacked again; but his was a spirit that it was hard 
to quench. As Briggs pére whistled to his fox-terrier, lit his 
pipe and prepared for a bright morning of carnage among the rats, 
Vimmy ran out from the house begging, and almost praying, to be 
allowed to be his companion on the ratting expedition instead of 
being compelled to go to church with mother. 

‘No,’ said Briggs, ‘no; you'll go with mother an’ hear pore 
Ed prayed for.’ 

It was the same every time, Vimmy said despairingly, always 
the same ‘ pore Ed’ on everyone’s lips! And there was dad going 
off to kill any number of rats, with Towser the dog, and he having 
to go to church and not even be rid of Ed there. With hot in- 
dignation in his heart, Vimmy walked alongside of his mother up 
the street. He could only show his feelings by kicking the edge of 
the pavement till his mother scolded him sharply, telling him that 
if he had to pay for all the boots he wore out, he wouldn’t kick 
them like that. 

In sullen silence Vimmy entered the House of Prayer. His 
thoughts were far away, out in the bright sunshine with Dad and 
Towser. He could almost hear the squeal of the rat as Towser 
got after him through the weeds, and Towser’s excited barks, and 
the scuffle among the long grass. . . . Neither brutal nor de- 
praved was Vimmy, just a very human boy brought up in squalid 
surroundings. 

Before he had been many minutes in church it became 
a question with him how he was ever going to live through 
the wastes of dreariness ahead : true, there were one or two possi- 
bilities of diversion, if only mother hadn’t been there ; but she was 
terribly sharp-eyed, and would see in a momentif he began to make 
faces at the choir-boys, or drew pictures on the blank page of the 
Prayer Book, or scratched aeroplanes on the pew-ledge with a 
pin. Yes, even if he were to go to sleep he would certainly be 
prodded awake in a moment by her sharp elbow. 

With his mind thus wandering on the Mountains of Vanity, 
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Vimmy sat stolidly enduring the service. If he as muc} _ stirred 
his mother leant towards him and whispered ‘ Now, you behave, 
Vimmy,’ with a veiled threat in her voice. 

At last the long-waited-for moment came : 

‘The prayers of the congregation are asked for Edward James 
Essen, who was severely injured in a motor accident, that his suffer- 
ings may be relieved, that he may be restored to health.’ 

‘Edward James Essen’ sounded yery unlike ‘ Ed ’—he seemed 
to have graduated into some higher class through this mystery 
of illness, to have climbed up out of reach of his old companions. 
Vimmy’s mother, who had hitherto not been in the least fond of Ed, 
was now sniffing loudly ; ‘Same way she did when baby died,’ 
Vimmy thought, surprised. Indeed quite a number of people 
round about him seemed to be moved by the allusion to Ed’s 
sufferings : how popular Ed had become all of a sudden! A wave 
of jealousy swept over Vimmy. It was intolerable to see these 
manifestations of feeling for Ed, who had done nothing whatever 
to deserve them, only run in front of a motor, like the silly that he 
was. And people were, as Vimmy expressed it, ‘ all cryin’ and 
sniffin’ and prayin’ same as Ed was the Prince of Wales!’ So with 
a heart hot with anger, Vimmy sat through the rest of the service. 
He knew that he could not unburden his feelings when he got out 
of church—for his mother, in her present mood, wasn’t going to 
hear a word that disparaged the hero of the occasion. He would 
wait until he was beyond the range of her sharp ears, playing round 
the street corner with some of the other boys of the street, then 
the truth might be spoken at last... . 

The dinner of cold beefsteak pie was a fresh item added to 
Vimmy’s lengthening list of grievances against Ed; but for him 
the pie would have been hot and succulent instead of being cold and 
stodgy. Father was in great spirits during the meal. He had had 
a morning of grand sport with Towser—easy for him to be pleased 
and not mind cold pie,thought Vimmy! And mother must, of course, 
with tears in her voice, describe once again the prayers that had 
been offered for Ed—‘ Seemed affected ’imself, did Vicar ; ’is voice 
trembled like over the name : “Edward James Essen as was seriously 
injured in a motor haccident. Prayers of the congregation are 
requested for ’is restoration to’ealth, an’ ’isrelief from sufferin’’”’— 

put it beautiful, did Vicar.’ She wiped her eyesas she spoke, then 
with an awful glance at Vimmy, she added : 

“See as you takes a lesson from wat’s happened to pore little 
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he did.’ 

Vimmy gnashed away at his plateful of stodgy cold pie in 
gloomy silence, only kicking the leg of the table to give expression 
to the dark, intolerable mood that was on him. 

After the outburst of sympathy for Ed’s accident that had 
swept over Balaclava Place, the boy’s recovery was something of 
an anticlimax. It would have been easier for the neighbours to 
shed a few more tears at sight of his funeral, than it was to know 
just what to say when Ed was brought home a few weeks later 
well on the way to health. He was established at the door in a 
wheel-chair, and kind ladies brought him offerings of fruit and toys 
continually. Even the most sympathetic among the neighbours 
began to think that things were being soy oventens's 4 as ‘for Vimmy, 
his envy was openly expressed : RS Oe 

‘Ed’s got six more oranges to t, give yr not isutk 
of one,’ or, ‘ Ed’s got a box. bdldicrs Jet: ute ‘look 

at ’em,’ or, ‘ Ed’s got grapes ‘to-day an’ ¢ just spat,out the seeds 

at me’! or, ‘Ed can’t eat all them Apples gettin’ give 
me one on ’em,’ etc. . . . A long black’ list of grievances ;_ but 
over and above them - was the mortifying fact that stupid, 
undeserving Ed had got ahead of clever Vimmy—this was the core 
of the whole matter. 

By no virtue of his own, Ed was getting all the good things of 
life for nothing, while he, Vimmy, was just a small, totally ignored 
boy. How to get himself, so-to-speak, into the limelight became 
a constant preoccupation with the child—he must somehow get. 
once more upsides with Ed. Long Vimmy pondered the problem 
and no solution came to him: Ed in that wheel-chair held the front 
of the stage completely. 

As well as being plied with fruit and toys, Ed put on great 
airs of superiority now. 

‘T’ve been prayed for ’n church,’ he would tell Vimmy, ‘an’ 
that’s more than ever you’ve been!’ To this taunt Vimmy had 
no pretty answer to make, you may be sure, only a very vulgar 
one which he made with his fingers. 

Now one of these days Vimmy got a sixpence from his father 
that he might spend as he liked best, at the Cinema or on ice- 
creams. 

It was a beautiful evening, and Vimmy set off in great spirits, 
tunning as fast as he could, sixpence in hand, up the street. The 
VOL. LXV.—NO. 390, N.S. 44 
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pavement was narrow and crowded just by the Cinema door, and 
Vimmy in his haste stumbled and fell into the roadway. A cry of 
horror rose from the crowd, for a car had come round the corner 
and would be on the top of the child in a moment, sure and certain. 
There was no possibility of rescue. Vimmy lay in the dust, stupi- 
fied by his fall, and not the cleverest driver in the world could avoid 
him. Women turned away, covering their eyes from the sight, 
men jumped forward instinctively ; but it was too late, the car 
swerved for a moment, then passed over the child and drew up. 
Vimmy lay still. The driver of the car was the first to lift him up 
and look at the small, quiet face. To his surprise Vimmy opened 
his eyes and smiled. 

* Hurt, Sonny ?’ the man asked kindly. 

‘N-no,’ said, rubbing the back of his head where 
it had struck the road: 

‘ Best take him'to the Surgery up the street,’ someone suggested, 
“and Lave him looked Sver by'the doctor.’ 

“Come along then,’ said the driver; ‘I’ll put you into the car, 
Sonny, and take you there.’ ‘ Nothing loath, Vimmy allowed hin- 
self to be lifted very carefully, as if he were a bit of broken china, 
into the car. There, on the smart cushioned seats, he lay back with 
all the airs of an invalid, to enjoy the short drive up the street. 
Why was the Surgery so near? he thought; it would have been 
grand to drive for miles in this way. 

Arrived. all too soon at the Surgery, Vimmy was again lifted 
out and carried into the presence of the doctor. 

*‘ Another of these motor-smashes, I see—let me look him over, 
said the doctor. 

Vimmy, for all his daring, had never needed to be in a doctor's 
hands before. His few adventurous years had brought him no 
accident worse than a cut or bruise capable of home treatment. 
So with great solemnity and curiosity he gave himself up to the 
ordeal of punching and scrutiny that followed. The driver, kind 
and solicitous, stood by him. 

‘Simply miraculous—not a mark upon him but. this little 
scratch on the ear! No: youneedn’t drive him home, he’s perfectly 
fit and well, and able to go home by himself—here, where’s your 
home, my boy ? ’ said the doctor. 

‘Balaclava Place, No. 2, Briggs the name,’ said Vimmy 
promptly. 

‘ Well then, young Briggs, get away back to Balaclava Place, 
No. 2, as fast as youcan. You're a very fortunate boy, and don't 
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be in such a hurry and fall off the pavement in front of cars again. 
I can tell you you won’t have such an escape twice in a lifetime.’ 

‘Sure he’s all right, sir?’ the driver insisted. ‘ Perfectly : 
not a mark on him,’ the doctor repeated, opening the door to show 
them out. 

They stood in the street for a minute, and Vimmy saw the driver 
feel in his pocket. Yes, as well as having this adventure it seemed 
he was going to be rewarded for it, thought Vimmy ! 

‘Here’s for you, Sonny, take it and get away home,’ the man 
said, laying a half-crown in Vimmy’s hand. He, almost incredulous 
of such good fortune, scarcely waited to thank for the gift but 
made off down the street at a great pace. What news he had to 
give them at home! He had been in an accident just like Ed ; 
but he had been clever enough to escape . . . he slackened his 
pace at this moment, for one of his brightest inspirations had come 
tohim. In the distance he had caught the sound of church bells 
ringing for Evensong. There was just time, Vimmy thought, to 
put his plan into execution. Turning up the steep little street 
that led to the church, Vimmy made for the Curate’s lodging. 
That cheerful young man had often greeted him and Ed as he passed 
them at their games ; he was at this moment hurrying up to church, 
a little late for service. 

‘Please, sir—please,’ Vimmy panted, running alongside of 
the young man. 

“Yes? What is it ?’ 

‘Please, prayers wanted, sir—prayers requested—motor acci- 
dent,’ Vimmy jerked out. He was a little breathless from his run, 
but more so with excitement lest his great idea should miscarry. 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry—who is it? Where did it happen ?’ 

‘Boy, sir—by name of Albert Vimy-Ridge Briggs—knocked 
down at the Cinema door, sir,’ Vimmy panted. 

The Curate took out a little book and asked Vimmy to repeat 
the name again: he smiled as he wrote it down, and further asked 
for the address of the boy’s home. 

“2, Balaclava Place, sir.’ 

“Why, that’s where little Eddie Essen lives! Fancy another 
accident there . . . well I can’t wait now, but I do hope the boy 
isn’t terribly hurt ? ’ 

“Not so terrible bad, sir, just serious,’ said Vimmy. ‘ Well, 
that’s good: I must go on,’ the Curate replied, and went his way, 
thinking sadly over the wastage of young life nowadays—these 
motor-cars were perfect Molochs ! 
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Vimmy, his point gained, was now anxious to taste the sweets 
of fame. He was, as you have seen, no church-goer by nature, yet 
he longed to hear his own name echoing solemnly through the church 
as Ed’s had done: ‘ And Ed ’asn’t got such a fine name as mine, 
not by a long chalk,’ he said. If he went to church now he would 
hear himself prayed for by name—but then he would have to give 
up the Cinema. Vimmy stood irresolute for a moment weighing 
the question, then he decided that it might be possible to manage 
both joys. He would slip into church and sit behind the big pillar 
till the prayer had been made, then slip out and be off to the Cinema : 
quite easy to do this. 

It was a little disappointing when he got into church to see 
how empty it was. What a pity that so few people were there, 
‘ there won’t be ’alf the sniffin’ there was ’bout Ed,’ Vimmy thought; 
however, that couldn’t be helped now. Scrunched up behind the 
pillar he listened intently, not sure when the Great Moment would 
arrive and quite determined that it must not pass unnoticed. The 
church was very dimly lighted ; it was difficult not to fall asleep ; 
Vimmy had to struggle to keep his eyes open, and indeed had 
dozed over before the sound of his own name woke him up. 

‘The prayers of the congregation are asked for Albert Vimy- 
Ridge Briggs, who has been seriously injured in a motor accident : 
that he may be restored to health.’ 

Vimmy glowed with pride and sense of importance. He waited 
through the silence that followed, thinking, while prayer was made 
for him, that ‘ Curate ’adn’t got hold of the name right—called it 
like as it was spelt Veemy, not Vimmy.’ Having made this criti- 
cism, Vimmy essayed to escape from the church, but the great old 
oak door was shut, and without a noisy clattering with the bar he 
could not get it opened. There was nothing for it but to sit out the 
rest of the service. Well, he could take a nice little nap while he 
waited... . 

Ill news travels fast. Before Vimmy had been released from 
church his mother had heard tidings of the accident, and set out 
in search ofherson. She ran up tothe Surgery to find him: Vimmy 
was not there. Where had he gone? True the doctor assured her 
that the boy was quite unhurt, yet it was strange that he had not 
come home after such an incident ; she could not but feel uneasy. 
As she stood at the Surgery door, not knowing where to look for 
Vimmy next, she saw some people coming out of Evensong, and 
heard herself greeted by name. 
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‘Mrs. Briggs! What is this that has happened to Vimmy ?’” 

She turned and met Miss Andrews, the District Visitor. 

‘You knows as well as me, Miss Andrews—I’ve ’eard that 
Vimmy ’ad a haccident ; but I can’t find ’im nowhere ! ’ 

‘But, Mrs. Briggs, he has just been prayed for in church. 
Did you send a message about it ? ’ 

‘ Not me, Miss, ’adn’t ’eard not a word till ’alf an hour ago, when 
I came off all of a suddent to find ’im!’ cried Mrs. Briggs, terrified 
by the news. 

They stood together mystified. Mrs. Briggs in tears, Miss 
Andrews puzzled what to do, and sympathetic. Where was Vimmy 
gone, and who had asked for him the prayers of the Church ? 

As they stood thus, Vimmy himself came headlong round the 
corner, looking neither to the right hand nor to the left, making for 
the Cinema. He had all but run into his mother when she, with 
one firm practised hand, caught him and held him fast. 

‘This you, Vimmy ? Where you been? frightening me most to 
death, goin’ off this way ! ’ 

Vimmy was silent. 

‘Where you been?’ his mother insisted, giving him a good 
shake. 

‘T’ve ’ad a haccident, same as Ed had, and I’ve been prayed for 
in church like ’e was too,’ Vimmy answered with grave importance. 

‘ And you safe an’ sound!’ cried Mrs. Briggs. 

Vimmy very reluctantly had to confess to perfect well-being. 

‘And however was you prayed for in church ?’ 

‘T met Rev. Somers,’ Vimmy faltered, beginning to see rocks 
ahead. Mrs. Briggs’ hand on his shoulder weighed more and 
more heavily as she asked : 

‘You never went an’ asked Rev. Somers to pray for you ?’ 
She was aghast at the idea. 

Vimmy tried to shake himself free from the detaining hand 
and also to defend his own conduct. 

‘Tad a haccident same as Ed, an’ why shouldn’t they pray for 
me same as him ? ’ he asked. 

‘And you quite well! I never did! You'll make us a laughin’- 
stock to the ’ole town, Vimmy. Come you ’ome with me an’ we'll 
see wat Dad ’as to say to you and yer prayers! ’ 

At this threat Vimmy blanched. His father had a heavy hand 
for thrashing. 

‘I’m not comin’ ’ome, I’m goin’ to the Pictures,’ he asserted. 
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‘Very like! after bein’ prayed for in church!’ his mother 
cried. This was a little too much. ‘ You'll come ’ome with me 
and get wat-for from dad for slippin’ in front 0’ motors an’ foolin’ 
Rev. Somers.’ 

Vimmy burst into howls of weeping and protest—and thus 
weeping and protesting he was driven before his mother down 
the street and along the whole length of Balaclava Place. As 
they came towards their own door, there was Ed sitting placidly 
in his chair with a little table beside him on which all his new spoils 
were spread out: a toy aeroplane that whizzed ; some tin soldiers ; 
a cottage made by disabled soldiers, with a yard full of cows, horses, 
and pigs . . . a dozen delights were there. To add to the bitter- 
ness of the sight, Ed was sucking a large juicy orange, one of many 
that his late misfortune had brought to him. As Vimmy, tear- 
stained, dirty, but still rebellious, was driven along to receive the 
punishment that was certainly his due, Ed grinned and gave a 
particularly loud suck at his orange: he knew what was in store 
for Vimmy and rejoiced. 

A bitter moment it was for the culprit ; but worse was to come. 
After his thrashing, and it was a severe one, Vimmy’s parents 
agreed that the only way in which they could escape the ridicule of 
the neighbours was by keeping their son in bed and letting it be 
supposed that he was ill. 

“You'll be put to bed, Vimmy, an’ there you'll stay “ sufferin’ 
from shock” for three days or more,’ his mother decreed. ‘ Rev. 
Somers will be ’ere first thing to-morrow to inquire no doubt, maybe 
even Vicar ’imself, an’ a fine thing ’twould be if they was to find you 
playing at the door, or gone to school. No, no; in bed you'll stay 
till Saturday and p’raps that'll teach you summat.’ 

Oh weary hours that followed !—they felt like days—weary 
days, whose passing felt like weeks! And the rankling sense of 
injustice with it all . . . It was a chastened Vimmy who rose 
from bed after three days and issued out blinking into the spring 
sunshine. 

Ed was sitting at the door with his toys. A fellow-feeling made 
him wondrous kind : 

‘’Ullo, Vimmy! you better? Come ’long an’ have a game 
*ere—you blow this ere trumpet and I’ll make them soldiers march, 
he cried. 

It took just two minutes for Vimmy to forget all about his late 
imprisonment. He was alive again in a glorious world. 
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LONDON’S SQUARES. 
BY B. 8S. TOWNROE. 


THE recommendations made by the Royal Commission on London 
_ Squares encourage the hope that action will be taken by Parliament 
to protect the surviving enclosures, covering 400 acres, that are so 
important for the health and amenities of the Metropolis. The 
necessity to preserve these permanently as open spaces can best 
' be proved by looking back at the London of a hundred years ago. 

A study of Lufiman’s map, dated 1816, shows that in the year 
after the Battle of Waterloo, the East End, as we know it to-day, 
was practically non-existent. Hackney Marshes were waste ground, 
and Bethnal Green, Islington, Kennington, Newington Butts, and 
Bermondsey were for the most part rural suburbs, not as crowded 
as Edgware is to-day. 

The West End, as we know it, is also the product of the nine- 
teenth century. When the Duke of Wellington returned from his 
victories on the Continent, he could look out westwards from Apsley 
House at Hyde Park Corner upon pastures and parks. Around 
Sloane Street was the district known as the Five Fields, crossed by 
a private road connecting Lower Grosvenor Place and Sloane Square. 
Hans Place stood in the midst of open fields, and a picture of the 
Brompton Road in 1822 looks like that of a by-lane in a country 
hamlet. Tothill Fields, as far as Horseferry Road, was open ground. 


es South Kensington was not even included in Luffman’s plan, as it 
was not worth attention, and the Westbourne Grove district was 

ine largely market gardens and fields. In short, at the time of the 
a Battle of Waterloo the boundary of London to the east was this 
eo side of Stepney, and on the west Park Lane and the Edgware Road. 
_ The man who travelled northwards in his post-chaise at that 
. time passed Paddington, a village containing a church surrounded 
si by a green, and reached, in the open country, Chalk Farm or 
St. John’s Wood Farm. Hampstead was a green hill with a few 

- picturesque houses clustering round the old church. A field path 
b,’ led up the hill from Swiss Cottage close to the route now followed 


by Fitzjohn’s Avenue. 
With the industrial revolution building proceeded apace, and 
swallowed up green fields. If a comparison is made between 
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London as shown in Luffiman’s map, and the London depicted in 
Fores’ map issued in 1835, the extensive changes can be seen. 
According to Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor, from whose delightful 
books some of the above facts have been taken, by 1835 ‘ Belgravia 
has come into existence ; the Regent’s Park, with its ramparts of 
Nash’s houses and terraces, has been formed ; Stepney and Bethnal 
Green have become covered with streets and drains; the areas 
north of the Marylebone and Euston Roads have been developed ; 
and the vast district south of the Thames has grown to such an 
extent as to threaten the rural characteristics of Camberwell and 
even to stretch towards Peckham and Dulwich.’ The population 
of London had grown from 888,198 in 1801, to 2,240,289 in 1850. 

But long before the Napoleonic wars, in the central districts 
far-seeing citizens had realised the value of open spaces and had 
created squares. Probably the Court of Old Buildings in Lincoln’s 
Inn, which is at present laid out as a very attractive garden, was 
the earliest of London’s squares. On the west stands the old Hall 
of the Inn that was erected in 1489, and the land of the square 
was conveyed to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1657. 
The development of high-class residences around enclosures com- 
menced about the time of the Restoration. In the reign of King 
Charles II the Earl of St. Albans obtained from the King a lease of 
the ground on which St. James’s Square now stands. According 
to the description in the petition asking His Majesty to grant him 
the fee simple, the houses were to be ‘ fit for the dwellings of noble- 
men and other persons of quality.’ Leicester Square is another 
survival of Leicester House, which was built as the residence of 
the Earl of Leicester. Southampton House was rebuilt about 1660 
as a residence of the Earl of Southampton, and mansions were 
created on three sides of Southampton Square, now known as 
Bloomsbury Square. 

The most active period of this development was during the reign 
of George IV, and the early part of the reign of Queen Victoria, 
when squares on the Bedford Estate, Bloomsbury, in the neighbour- 
hood of Camden Town, in Clerkenwell, Bayswater, Belgravia, and 
Pimlico were formed. By 1850 practically all the well-known 
squares had been completed. 

Shrewd, far-sighted owners laying out residential estates saw 
that the value of the property would be enhanced if the houses 
were built around open places created for the use of local residents. 
There was originally no intention of building on those squares, and 
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in many cases they were not laid out as gardens. But as con- 
ditions changed, and the characters of districts passed from being 
residential to commercial, building development took place. 
Thus Ampthill Square in the parish of St. Pancras was divided 
into two when the main line was constructed running from Euston 
Station. 

There was a constant struggle to prevent this. Over the future 
of Leicester Square, for example, a controversy lasted for ten years, 
terminating by Mr. Albert Grant buying the enclosure at a price 
said to be £28,000. Albert Square in Stepney was bought at a rate 
of approximately £17,000 per acre. Thanks to the generosity of 
many owners and private donors some ninety-one of London’s 
enclosures are now vested in the London County Council, the City 
Corporation, or the Metropolitan Borough Councils. The history 
of their rescue is long and complicated. One fight, for instance, 
took place in Kensington over the future of Edwardes Square, 
which was sold with other property by Lord Kensington for develop- 
ment as a residential estate. After much litigation it was saved. 
After another struggle, St. Peter’s Square was purchased in 1914 
by the Hammersmith Borough Council at the high price of £5,660 
for one and three-quarter acres. 

To-day, on a rough comparison of the figures, it would appear 
that we have lost in ten years at least ten acres, if not more, of 
our open spaces. In 1922 Endsleigh Gardens were secured by the 
Society of Friends for their central offices, and Mornington Crescent 
in 1925 was bought over for an enormous tobacco factory. More 
recently, as the result of strenuous effort, the proposals to remove 
Covent Garden Market and the Foundling site were beaten, but it 
would appear that some of the open land in Bloomsbury will shortly 
be covered with high flats. 

So many questions were asked in Parliament, and such was the 
state of public opinion aroused by these losses of London’s open 
spaces, that the Government appointed a Royal Commission with 
Lord Londonderry as Chairman on August 5, 1927. Its terms of 
reference were to inquire and report on the squares and similar open 
spaces existing in the area of the Administrative County of London, 
with special reference to the conditions on which they are held 
and used, and the desirability of their preservation as open spaces, 
and to recommend whether any or all of them should be permanently 
safeguarded against any use detrimental to their character as open 
spaces, and, if so, by what means and on what terms and conditions. 
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The members of the Royal Commission were Lord Londonderry 
(Chairman), Sir Howard Frank, Dame Caroline Bridgeman, Sir 
George Duckworth, Sir Henry F. New, Sir Maurice L. Gwyer, 
Mr. C. H. Bird, Lieutenant-Colonel K. P. Vaughan-Morgan, M.P., 
Mr. F. Briant, M.P., Mr. F. W. Hobbs, Mr. R. C. Norman, the Rey. 
A. G. Prichard, Mr. R. Snell, M.P., and Mr. C. Thomas, with 
Mr. J. F. Armer (Secretary). 

Altogether fifteen meetings were held by the Commission, and 
twenty-four witnesses were examined orally, including representa- 
tives of the L.C.C., the Metropolitan Boroughs’ Standing Joint 
Committee, the Holborn Borough Council, owners of squares and 
similar open spaces, and various bodies interested. In view of the 
large number of owners (over 200) only a limited number could be 
invited to submit evidence, but twenty-four representatives of the 
larger estates were invited, and gave written evidence. 

In the Report of the Royal Commission, a fascinating document 
published in September 1928, we learn that many of the squares 
are safe for ever. It is interesting to consider some of the more 
doubtful cases. In the Borough of Westminster are squares owned 
by the Crown, the Duke of Westminster, Lord Listowel, and others. 
The Crown owns Carlton House Terrace and Gardens, and the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands consider that the enclosures here 
need not be included in any future legislation as already fully pro- 
tected, but they agree that Parliament Square, which was formed 
in 1868 in connection with the schemes for the improvement of 
the approaches to the Houses of Parliament, should not be built over. 

Belgrave Square, Chester Square, Eaton Square, Ebury Square, 
Eccleston Square, Ennismore Gardens, Grosvenor Square, Princes 
Gardens, and similar enclosures present some of the difficulties 
that are bound to arise if any effort is made to obtain private 
property for the public except by confiscation. The probable price 
that would have to be paid for these delectable spaces, if they were 
sold for building, is difficult toestimate. We cannot forget, however, 
that in 1922 Mornington Crescent, an estate of about four and a half 
acres, was offered to the Borough Council of St. Pancras for £60,000. 

Probably such land as St. James’s Square and Eaton Square, 
if it were ever available for building purposes, would fetch higher 
prices still, and therefore many well-informed persons consider that 
the Chief Valuer to the Board of Inland Revenue was somewhat 
optimistic when he told Lord Londonderry and the other members 
of the Royal Commission that, excluding land belonging to Lincoln’s 
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inn, Gray’s Inn, the Inner and Middle Temple, he estimated that 
the maximum compensation liable to be paid, if legislation were 
passed to preserve the majority of London’s squares and enclosures 
as open spaces, would not exceed £600,000. 

The Chief Valuer points out that according to the evidence 
provided by the owners, there may be many cases where there will 
be no claims for compensation, and thus the actual expenditure 
falling on public funds may be substantially less than the above 
estimate. But if all the areas could be secured, even at the figure 
of £600,000 it would be money well spent to preserve these lungs of 
London, these unique amenities of the capital of the empire. 

Certain conditions have, however, been put forward by the 
owners that would have to be carried out if no compensation is 
claimed. Lord Cadogan, who owns Cadogan Gardens, Cheyne 
Gardens, Carlyle Square, Hans Place, Sloane Gardens, Tedworth 
Square ; the Duke of Westminster, who owns so much property in 
Mayfair, and other owners have made it clear that in certain cases 
they might wish to develop their property with a view to increasing 
the revenue from rents. In view of the present burden of land 
taxation, it is impossible to blame them for their anxiety to make the 
best of their property from the financial point of view. For example, 
the owners of the Cadogan estate wished to retain the right to build 
on forty per cent. of the Cadogan Place enclosures, north and south, 
and on twenty-five per cent. of the enclosure at Trafalgar Square 
and the Fulham Road, but appeared to agree to the remainder 
not being built upon, subject to certain reservations. Further, the 
inhabitants of the houses around these squares in many cases pay 
substantial rents, and it would be unfair to prevent part of the land 
in the enclosures being converted into hard tennis courts, if there 
is a demand. Again, there is much talk in certain quarters of 
taxation of land values. It would indeed be hard on the owners 
if, after handing over the squares for public use, their heirs found 
themselves in the future subject to heavy taxation or rating for 
municipal purposes. It should not be difficult to frame legislation 
that will meet these conditions. 

Another interesting condition suggested by the Committee of 
Owners was that the landowners should ‘ remain at liberty to deal 
with the sub-soil in any way they think fit, provided that they do 

not longer than is reasonably necessary interfere with the surface 
as an open space.’ No doubt the reason of this restriction is that 
they hope it may be possible to construct garages or parking places 
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for cars underneath the squares. There is an increasing demand 
for such accommodation. Every day dozens of cars move slowly 
around certain squares seeking to find a vacant place to park, and 
finding none. If it is possible to build subterranean garages, the 
public will indeed both eat their cake and have it, for the gardens 
will remain in public view, and the cars will disappear out of sight. 

The practical difficulties, however, are many. In the first place, 
the experience of constructing the underground railways showed 
that, if work is carried on below the soil draining away water, the 
trees above suffer and often die. A garage below Portman Square, 
for example, would probably mean destruction to the fine old trees 
in the garden. 

There is also a difficulty owing to the noxious gases given off 
by the modern car. It is said that, even with very strong venti- 
lating fans, it would be almost impossible to keep an underground 
garage containing 200 cars as a place that would not be condemned 
as dangerous to the health of mechanics and the others who would 
have to work therein. Experiments were conducted some two 
years ago when proposals were made for building a parking place 
for cars under Leicester Square. The result of the experiments 
proved conclusively that it would be extremely costly, if not impos- 
sible, to instal ventilating apparatus such as would make under- 
ground garages practicable. 

In the case of a number of squares, the owners point out that 
the leases of houses with rights over the enclosure have in practically 
every case long periods to run, and there is therefore no likelihood 
of any development in the near future. They do not, however, 
wish to be made subject to any permanent reservation on the 
ground that the future is too uncertain for definite proposals yet 
to be made. The longest lease, for example, in Eaton Square 
expires in the year 2002, and in Grosvenor Place in 2024. Business 
London is moving steadily westward, and this winter we have seen 
houses in Park Lane converted into shops. It is not altogether 
unreasonable that owners should be unwilling to part with future 
rights that may mean much to their heirs. 

The controversy that has arisen around London’s squares may 
have far-reaching consequences. Specious arguments are being 
used by members of the Socialist Party, who are frankly in favour 
of the nationalisation of land. Knowing how public opinion has 
been aroused to take an interest in the preservation of the enclosures 
as open spaces, they are conducting a campaign in favour of squares 
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now in private hands being taken over without any compensation 
being paid at all. This is the inner significance of the reservation 
to the Report signed by Mr. Harry Snell, a well-known Fabian and 
Socialist M.P., who is unwilling to admit that any just claim to 
compensation exists. He quotes the evidence of such witnesses as 
Mr. Morrison, this year’s Chairman of the National Labour Party, 
who expressed quite definitely his opposition to the payment of 
any compensation. But once admit the principle of confiscation 
in the case of London’s squares, and it will be difficult not to extend 
it to other property. The majority of the Commission wisely take 
the view that the public have not acquired a right to the enjoyment 
of the amenities of the squares without any liability for the payment 
of compensation. 

There is, however, very much to be said in favour of certain 
recommendations of the Commission being carried out for the future 
use of London’senclosures. It is recommended that no compulsory 
powers compelling owners to admit children to enclosures should 
be brought forward, but that it is very desirable that arrangements 
for the admission of children under supervision and control should 
be made in suitable cases. On this point we must all be anxious 
that children, brought up in the narrow streets of London, should 
have the opportunity of enjoying the gardens, but the suggestion 
is not altogether simple to carry out. The modern child, whether 
he comes from a working class tenement or the rich man’s mansion, 
is too often undisciplined and extremely destructive. Owners of 
some gardens in London, who have made it a practice during August 
and September to admit children from elementary schools into their 
grounds, have found a change for the worse since the War. Even 
allowing for the exuberance and noisiness of youth, expert observers 
regret to find a spirit of rebellion against all authority. All the 
more reason, no doubt, the sociologists will say, for giving the 
modern child every advantage, but somebody has to pay for the 
cost of curators in the gardens if the public are admitted. Other- 
wise every flower would soon be picked ; every tree would have its 
bark scratched with the boots of climbing boys ; and the accumu- 
lated litter would be as bad as Hampstead Heath after a sunny 
week-end. The park-keepers of the London County Council or of 
any local authority would certainly bear witness that some kind of 
constant supervision is essential if children, or indeed grown-ups 
too, are admitted to London’s squares. 

The other recommendation of a constructive character contained 
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in the Report of the Royal Commission presents fewer difficulties. 
The Commissioners point out that most of the important enclosures 
in London, whether they are in public or private ownership, are laid 
out on the same pattern. They are surrounded with heavy iron 
railings, and a path runs round the inside within a few feet of the 
railings. The space between is usually planted with a thick 
shrubbery, which looks untidy during the winter, and completely 
obscures the lawns and flower-beds in the interior, not only from 
passers-by, but also from the ground-floor windows of the houses 
near. Undoubtedly the removal of the shrubberies and hedges 
would effect a great improvement in the general appearance. In 
some cases the railings might be altogether removed, or else replaced 
by light and attractive fences or even by posts and chains. These 
changes would add very much to the amenities. In New Square 
in Lincoln’s Inn, for example, the grass is brought right up to the 
railings and the effect is delightful. 

The future of the recommendations will be watched with great 
interest, and it is to be hoped that the report will not be pigeon- 
holed by a Government intent on the coming General Election. 

London’s squares exemplify in an interesting manner many of 
the questions that are now before the public. We see industrial 
England sprawling more and more over the countryside. We know 
of direct and indirect attempts to undermine the rights of property. 
We all feel sympathy with those, especially with city children, who 
do not have many opportunities of playing on grass lawns. These 
and other questions of the day are inexplicably tangled together. 
Parliament in its wisdom will, we trust, shortly be called upon to 
try and solve some of the questions so far as the squares in London 
are concerned, and in doing so they will be giving a lead for dealing 
with similar but more far-reaching problems. 


Note: Since the above article was passed for publication, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain stated in the House of Commons on Nov. 9th, 1928, that owing 
to the pressure of other business it will not be practicable for the Government 
to introduce legislation to give effect to the recommendations of the Commission 
on London’s Squares during this Session. 
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ATTY HAYES’ KID. 
BY ARTHUR JOSE. 


Tuis story has no moral. Its hero was neither an adventurous 
youth nor an elderly penitent. He was merely a stupendous 
egoist, who marched unconcernedly through the Australian gaol 
without heeding the Governors and such small fry who strove 
to discipline him; but his weirdest extravagances have an in- 
terest far beyond their merits, and may win him a place among 
those Irish posewrs whom England has always suffered so patiently 
and understood so ill. 

It is on record that about the middle of the eighteenth century 
the well-to-do citizens of Cork took their pleasure largely in the 
form of masquerade balls; and that one at least of those festi- 
vities was graced by the presence of Mr. Attiwell Hayes, con- 
spicuous in a small chariot drawn by a very large and resplendent 
billy-goat. The goat, so goes the story, at once became a great 
favourite with the ladies of Cork, was given his freedom on the Hayes 
estate, and lived to be a patriarch—so that the Methuselahs of 
Southern Ireland were for many a long day described as being 
‘as old as Atty Hayes’ goat.’ 

About the time of the goat incident another member of the 
Hayes family made his first appearance. Henry Brown (or Browne) 
Hayes, born at Cork in 1762, had the soul of a Ouida hero, and 
only a second Ouida could satisfactorily write his biography. Free- 
man of Cork at 20, sheriff at 28, knighted at the same age for 
inviting the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to dinner with the Cor- 
poration ; persistent wearer of two watches, and of a cocked hat 
with two rosettes where the normal dandy sported but one ; lead- 
ing man in the Cork amateur theatricals ; captain in the South 
Cork Militia, at whose encampments his tent was distinguished by 
a silken canopy ; owner of Mount Vernon, a country villa ‘ which 
was a world to see, the most perfect piece of ingenious design and 
workmanship for elegant and comfortable retirement that could 
be seen in any part of the kingdom’; what is this gay and gallant 
Buck doing among Celebrated Convicts? Attend, and mark. 

I have not yet mentioned that Henry was a married man. 
He laid no stress on the fact himself, but he did at some unspecified 
date marry a Miss Smith of Ballinatray, who had the misfortune 
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to be blind in one eye, and who bore him several children. But 
by July 1797 the first Lady Hayes was dead, and Henry on the 
look-out for a second—looks no object so long as there was cash 
handy. Now at Woodhill on the Lee resided a certain Cooper 
Penrose, whose sole importance for us is that he was at the time 
entertaining Miss Mary Pike, heiress of a rich Cork banker, and 
reputed to be flirtatious if plain. Early in July Henry wandered 
off to Woodhill—which was a ‘show’ place of the district— 
and made himself so agreeable to Mr. Penrose that he was invited 
to stay to dinner.1 He was no Henry VIII to be saddled with a 
new Anne of Cleves; but he came to the conclusion that Mary 
would do, she and her £20,000. On July 22, therefore, at the 
dead of night, Mary was awakened to receive a note from the family 
physician asking her to hasten without delay to the bedside of her 
ailing mother ; and on her way to Cork in the Penrose coach she 
was abducted by Henry, who had thoughtfully written the mis- 
leading note. He proposed to marry her, and so took every care 
of her reputation ; she was transferred to the care of his sister, and 
taken straight to Mount Vernon, where a marriage was immedi- 
ately celebrated by a supposed priest, who read the service partly 
in English and partly in French (this is her own account, but her 
counsel’s version was that ‘ something was muttered in a language 
which she partly did not hear and partly could not understand’). 
Then Henry, maintaining still the strictest propriety, explained to 
her that she was now Lady Hayes—and left her with his sister, 
giving orders that she should do whatever she liked. She wrote 
to her friends, was brought back to Woodhill, and took proceed- 
ings against her alleged husband ; as he had disappeared, a reward 
of a thousand guineas was offered for his apprehension. But Ire- 
land, like Barry Pain’s Zeus, ‘ was never very expected’; Henry it 
was who came back to Cork, to live there for two years in perfect 
security, while the feeling against Mary was so strong that she was 
forced to retreat to England. 

At the end of the two years, however, Henry’s conscience, or 
his need of excitement, began to prick him into taking fresh risks, 
and he wrote to Mary Pike—she had resumed her maiden name, 
but the legitimacy of the marriage was never satisfactorily in- 
validated—offering to stand his trial. Then he suggested to the 
family barber, Coghlan by name, that a thousand guineas were 


1 We must remember that this part of the story was never told by Henry 
himself, and has to be reconstructed from the bitter invective of J. P. Curran, 
prosecuting counsel at Henry’s trial. 
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worth having, and could be obtained mereiy by telling the Cork 
police what they knew very well already. Coghlan thought the 
suggestion a good one, laid the information accordiaglv, and spent 
the reward on building three red-brick houses, which. are said to 
still adorn Cork’s Grand Parade. In Apri! 1801,-nearly four years 
after the original offence, Henry stood his trial], with fuil ceremonial, 
mustering for the defence eight learned counsel against seven for 
the prosecution ; what fourteen of the gentlemen did is still a 
mystery, but the leader for the prosecution was John Philpot 
Curran, Ireland’s wittiest and most dangerous barrister, who 
performed his favourite trick of caricaturing the defendant until 
even a Cork jury grew ashamed of him.! A verdict of guilty fol- 
lowed, with a recommendation to mercy that, after five months’ 
deliberation, modified the sentence from hanging to transporta- 
tion. Meanwhile, public opinion in Cork expressed itself in lilting 
folk-song, and the Grand Parade was enlivened with 


‘ Sir Henry kissed behind the bush, 
Sir Henry kissed the Quaker— 
And what if he did, you ugly thing ? 
I’m sure he did not ate her.’ 


(This, it must be confessed, is a bowdlerised version current in 
more squeamish days. The original was far more damaging to 
Miss Pike’s reputation, and entirely favourable to Henry.) 
Verdicts, however, are not alterable by street singing, and in 
September it was decided that Henry should go to New South 
Wales. He took the decision calmly, inquired about transports 
due to sail in the near future, discovered that the master of the Atlas 
transport was amenable to bribery, and pulled the official strings 
so artfully that his name appeared on the list of convicts to be sent 
out in her. Not for him, though, was the voyage a nightmare 
of foul air and starvation in the barred-off lower deck. He in- 
terviewed Richard Brooks, the master aforesaid, handed over 
several hundred guineas, and shared his meals and his cabin, clut- 
tering up that allotted to free passengers and colonial officials 
with masses of baggage. Brooks was a scoundrel of the worst 


1 The cheerful and casual character of the whole transaction comes out when 
one finds that, according to official documents, Hayes was found guilty on 
April 6, although the trial did not take place till the 13th. But that was nothing 
worth making a fuss about in days when hundreds of Irishmen were transported 
to New South Wales without any record of their crime or their sentence being 
forthcoming. 

VOL. LXV.—NO. 390, N.S. 45 
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type; he loaded his vessel so deeply with private merchandise 
that the air sua‘tles we nearly always closed (lest a wave breaking 
inboard shculd fleud the kolds) and the deadlights were oftener 
shut than «pen; sanitation was. uon-existent, the convicts’ food 
was scanty and ill-prepared (Brooks stole a good deal of it to sell 
at ports for liis uwr benefit) ; to dispose of the merchandise abroad 
calls were made at Rio and at Cape Town, which spun the voyage 
out to over seven months ; and out of the 170 convicts embarked 
at Cork only 111 reached Sydney alive. Hayes, for his part, was 
above all these misfortunes of lesser criminals. He, ‘in order to 
secure myself a respectful treatment and decent accommodation 
on board ’—listen to this only just respited convict !—spent com- 
fortable months in the Round House, seeing the world, and amusing 
himself with a series of lordly insults to Thomas Jamison, the chief 
surgeon of the settlement, who had taken passage in the Atlas, 
but found his cabin choked with Hayes’ luggage and his sleeping- 
berth encased with sugar-casks. One might think it a risky game 
to make an enemy of high officials, and Jamison never forgave 
Henry that month of arrogance ; but little cared the Buck what 
might happen to his body in New South Wales (or perhaps he 
hoped that his wealth would see him safely through), so long 
as he could satisfy his soul by writing home about his victim’s 
defects : 

“In figure he resembles a hackney chairman, in behaviour a 
clown ; illiterate beyond measure, stupid when sober, and when 
drunk outrageous.’ (This is, of course, hopelessly unfair to 
Jamison, who was an excellent ship’s surgeon for the times.) 

So far, you may think, Henry has proved himself merely a 
rake and a bully. The voyage, indeed, during which through 
collusion with a rascally master he was practically unassailable, is 
the most disgraceful period of his life. Anyone can be sarcasti- 
cally superior at the top of the tree. But, Buck and bully and 
egoist though he may be, there is something to be admired in the 
career of an egoist whom no misfortunes, however well merited, 
can disturb, no companionships, however degraded, can infect; 
the bully who is not a coward, the Buck whose self-respect is un- 
stainable, has at least that much manhood in him. Henry’s was 
to carry him through remarkable adventures yet. 

On July 6, 1802, the Atlas reached Port Jackson, but Henry 
remained aboard her for another fortnight; Jamison had left 
the vessel at Rio, arrived in Sydney some weeks earlier, and at 
once took steps to have his insolent fellow-passenger disciplined. 
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So Henry’s life as a convict began with six months in gaol for 
‘threatening and improper conduct,’ which illness reduced to 
five ; then he was sent off to the out-station at Castle Hill beyond 
Parramatta, and notified that any attempt to return to Sydney 
itself would mean deportation to Norfolk Island. Despite this he 
was back in Sydney by May 1803, for it was then that he came 
into direct conflict with Governor King, and gave that worthy 
gentleman spasmodic heart-trouble for the rest of his term of 
office. Henry was a Freemason, and thought to divert himself 
by founding a Sydney lodge; he collected fellow-Masons from 
among the petty officers of the warships in harbour and the ser- 
geants of the New South Wales Corps, and applied for permission 
to hold a lodge-meeting and initiate new members. King, always 
nervous about secret meetings and about Irishmen, promptly 
refused permission. Henry persuaded a sergeant to get leave from 
the officer commanding the Corps to hold ‘a friendly evening’ on 
May 14, and converted it into a lodge-meeting. But someone let 
the secret out, the little conversazione was raided by Jamison, and 
a scuffle ensued, during which several noses were bloodied and 
Henry ‘called for the Majority.’ At the subsequent inquiry 
everyone except Henry was let off; he was sentenced to a period 
of hard labour at ‘ the New Settlement to be formed at Van Die- 
man’s Land,’ where King, scared by a recent visit of French 
exploring ships to the island, was preparing to establish an addi- 
tional gaol. Did Henry go? Not he. He may have started, for 
on June 17 H.M.S. Porpoise sailed with 25 prisoners bound for the 
Derwent River; but on July 3 she was back in Port Jackson, 
much battered by persistent southerlies, and on the 25th Henry 
was purchasing an estate near South Head. When the definitive 
expedition left Sydney for Tasmania on August 31 it did not 
include him. 

For a few months his new estate occupied the main part of his 
attention. He had paid £100 for a nominal 130 acres (which 
turned out to be no more than 105) of waste land, and at once 
sent off to England for seeds—beans and peas and cabbage and 
mustard, salsify and hyssop, lupin and melon, furze seed for hedges, 
sweet brier, oak, ash, beech, and laburnum for plantations, hyacinth 
and tulip bulbs ; and, for a final homey touch, ‘snails and hedge- 
hogs.’ He cleared 50 acres of timber, made a two-acre garden 
and an orchard of several thousand fruit-trees, and built a large 
two-roomed cottage ; characteristically, he located the cottage on 
land outside his true boundary (why should boundaries deprive a 
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Buck of his view ?), and his successors in the title had to re-buy 
the site twenty-six years later. It was this cottage—afterwards 
enlarged to Vaucluse House, abode of the great William Charles 
Wentworth, and now a historical museum under Crown control— 
which Henry strove to protect against the intrusion of snakes by 
a genuinely Irish device. Saint Patrick, he knew, had banished 
them from Ireland; very well, then . . . Ireland should look after 
her own; and forthwith five hundred tons of Irish soil were 
transported to the Antipodes, a trench six foot wide and two deep 
was dug round the cottage, and on March 17 a gang of Irish 
convicts filled in the barrier.! 

Against snakes Henry might find a remedy, for his own temper 
there was none. Long before Vaucluse was ready, he had again 
fallen foul of the authorities. He had been employing a convict 
in Government service for his private work, against all regu- 
lations, and when the man was ordered back to his proper task 
had complained bitterly of the insolent behaviour of the Chief 
Constable. The complaint was heard before the Lieutenant- 
Governor and four magistrates on November 19, 1803, and its 
result must have staggered even Henry. The Court was of opinion 
that his charges were unfounded and vexatious; that his inter- 
ference was highly censurable and had originated from private 
motives of malice and revenge, as well as self-interest ; that he had 
retained the convict in direct defiance of the Governor’s orders ; 
that a paper he had read in Court was dictatorial, impertinent, 
and highly disrespectful ; and that he could either go back to 
prison for six months or, if King preferred it, be deported to one 
of the out-stations. 

Such a broadside would have blown most men out of the water. 
Henry was unscathed, to all appearance ; two months later he 
was offering ten guineas reward for the conviction of the man who 
had cut down ‘ Honey succle and She oak trees’ at Vaucluse 
for boat-building. But the opinion of the Court went to King’s 
head, and in his eyes Henry became a malignant plotter of the most 
dangerous type, mixed up with Maurice Margarot and the wilder 
Trish (who about this time broke out in a futile rebellion). The 
abortive attempt to introduce Masonry was part of the intrigue, 
said King to his superiors in London: ‘he would very soon have 


1 The clearing away of the dense scrub and the constant human traffic were 
probably more efficacious than the soil in keeping snakes away—for, if subsequent 
occupants may be believed, they were kept away. The story is true enough; 
not so many years ago the bill of lading for the imported soil was still in existence, 
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made every soldier and other persons Freemasons had not the most 
decided means been taken to prevent it.’ Exactly what happened 
during 1804 we do not know, but in the following year the trouble 
reached its climax. On July 13 thé bench of magistrates de- 
nounced Henry as an irrepressible disturber of the peace, and 
empowered King once more to deport him from the main settle- 
ment; and the Governor, assenting to this step as a matter of 
‘imperious necessity,’ burst into incoherent and quite unjustifiable 
invective : 


‘It is necessary I should add that this troublesome person to 
the most immoral practices has been a principal in every infamous 
and secret attack that he and his Colleagues have made in secret 
on the Reputation of those who cannot sufficiently despise their 
Wickedness: Nor is there a doubt, as far as the most presump- 
tuous proof goes, of his having been much concerned in the 
Insurrection of the United Irish.’ 


This is laughable ; but it was the incoherence of a thoroughly 
scared and unnerved autocrat, all the more dangerous because he 
was normally a mild-mannered and benevolent autocrat, anxious 
to live at peace with all men except John Macarthur. Henry 
scented danger, and disappeared ; a reward was offered for his 
recapture, with the additional proviso that ‘any person secreting 
him will be prosecuted.’ (He may have been expecting this for 
some time past, as at the end of 1804 he leased Vaucluse for seven 
years to his valet Samuel Breakwell.) Recaptured he was, and sent 
to Norfolk Island—not in those days the hell on earth that Rufus 
Dawes was to find it, but merely an isolated out-station, where 
material comforts were fewer and escape less possible than on the 
mainland. But even in that seclusion King had fear of him, and 
within a month sent orders by H.M.S. Buffalo to have him returned 
to Sydney and deported to Port Dalrymple, a new and less fre- 
quently visited out-station in northern Tasmania. The Buffalo, 
however, like the Porpoise some years earlier, met such stormy 
weather on her way south that she was forced back into Port 
Jackson, and before her voyage could be resumed King’s term of 
office had expired. 

In connection with this incident, by the by, we light upon the 
first hint of a reasonable explanation for all the astounding story I 
have been telling. How came it that a convict, even though he 
were an Irish knight, should have the assurance to treat officials 
with a high hand, should escape serious punishment for his arrogance 
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again and again, and should become a terror to the Governor who 
had power of life and death over him? In the United States 
to-day the explanation would be obvious—the convict had ‘a 
pull.” Sohad Henry. In 1806 William Maum got a letter through 
from Norfolk Island to Lord Castlereagh (what was an Irish convict} 
doing in that galley ?), in which he attributed to King a desire ‘ to 
separate Sir Henry and me by dispatching him to Port Dalrymple 
and detaining me here, thus expecting that Sir Harry, if uncon- 
nected and detached from me, could not afford Lord Hardwicke 
or Sir William Grant the necessary information relative to this 
colony.’ 

Sir William Grant puzzles one ; of the two bearers of the name 
whom I can trace in those years one was Master of the Rolls from 
1801 to 1817, and thus unlikely to be mixed up with convict settle- 
ments or Irish political intrigue, while the other was a military 
officer with interests mainly in Scotland and India. But ‘ Lord 
Hardwicke ’ is enlightening. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
from 1801 to 1806, and his half-brother was a member of the 
Addington Ministry of 1801-3; he was, it may be added, a good 
governor of Ireland, and to have been trusted by him is a feather 
in any man’s cap. But we begin to see what Henry may have 
been all this while. One at least of his early letters from Sydney— 
the one from which I quoted his description of Thomas Jamison— 
was written to Lord Castlereagh ; he was a leading Protestant of 
southern Ireland, and owed to that his early municipal honours; 
another convict correspondent of Lord Castlereagh’s mentions him 
as employed by the Lord-Lieutenant on secret service. Con- 
sider also this queer incident—that Maurice Margarot, a political 
prisoner of 1794, with whom King constantly associates Henry 
when endeavouring to prove him a dangerous rebel, was boycotted 
by his fellow-prisoners as an informer, and in 1804 actually defied 
King to punish him, alleging that he was employed by high autho- 
rities in England to make secret reports on the Governor’s adminis- 
tration. One seems to have lit on a whole secret service system, 
with a Secretary of State and a Viceroy at the head, and the Buck 
Henry, the lout Margarot, and the unsentenced but transported 
William Maum cheerfully supplying these august personages with 
biassed information about the behaviour of hard-worked officials 
in charge of a distant and very undisciplined settlement. The 


1 Maum was an abnormal sort of convict; he describes himself as ‘ an unfor- 
tunate young man who has now spent seven years in the most abject servitude 
and wretched bondage, and who has never received an official sentence.’ 
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whole situation would be ludicrous had it not been so desperately 
nerve-wracking for the unfortunate Governors. Is it to be 
wondered at that King grew ‘ frazzled’ and incoherent ? that he 
sought the support of a bench of magistrates before exiling a man 
whom he could legally have disposed of as he pleased? that 
he spent so much ink in trying, futilely, to fasten on Henry 
complicity in the Irish mutiny ? 

In August 1806 poor King was replaced by the martinet Bligh, 
and returned to London to die of overstrain. Bligh, whom one 
might have expected from his temperament to fall foul of Henry 
even oftener than his predecessor, had evidently been forewarned 
about him, for the threatened exile to Port Dalrymple was cancelled, 
and Vaucluse once more welcomed its founder into possession. 
There followed, it would seem, more than a year of peaceful farming ; 
Lord Hardwicke was no longer Viceroy, the clumsy Margarot had 
been sent back to England, and our Henry probably felt the need 
of a little rural quiescence. But his luck was out. In January 
1808 Bligh was deposed by mutineers of the New South Wales 
Corps, aided by Henry’s enemy John Macarthur ; the Buck forgot 
caution, said what he thought about the rebels, and—since they 
cared nothing for high authorities in London—was promptly seized 
and deported to the Newcastle coal-mines, the most dreaded of 
the out-stations. Even there, however, he was not treated as a 
teal convict, but lived his own life in his own house (Bachelors’ 
Hall, he called it), and after eight months was allowed to return 
to Sydney. In May 1809 a second outburst against the muti- 
neers’ government earned him a second banishment, this time 
involving graver consequences ; for he began to compile reports 
on the condition of the Newcastle establishments—‘I shall col- 
lect. sufficient curiosities before I return to compensate for this 
present annoyance as the Fools suppose this trip is to me “— 
the local commandant got wind of the business, gaoled him, raided 
Bachelors’ Hall, and reported to his superiors in Sydney the dis- 
covery of papers calculated to bring them and himself into ridicule 
and contempt. Only the arrival of Governor Macquarie and the 
complete overthrow of the illegitimate government saved Henry 
this time from the mines. 

Under Macquarie he behaved himself well, devoting much time 
to the improvement of Vaucluse, which during his absence had 
been the prey of many pilferers. The local Gazette reaped much 
cash from his repeated advertisements, offering rewards for the 
recovery of ‘a large dark brown cow—remarkably fat,’ or the 
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conviction of the men who on a Wednesday stole a quantity of 
water-melons, ‘and on Thursday, being fired at, left bags and 
bludgeons behind.’ He was no favourite with the new Governor, 
who objected strongly when the 73rd Regiment accepted and re- 
turned his hospitality ; ‘this,’ wrote Macquarie, ‘I consider to 
have been a disrespect to the laws, highly indecorous, and im- 
proper.’ But Henry’s troubles were nearing their end in any 
case. Bligh, a good friend to his friends, did not forget the men 
who suffered for taking his side in defeat. In April 1809, while 
tossing in the Porpoise at the mouth of Storm Bay (readers of ‘ Pot- 
boy into Prince "—Cornuitt Macazine, December 1927—will re- 
member that he was not allowed to land at Hobart for nine months), 
he drew up a full pardon in solemn form for Henry Brown Hayes, 
Knight, on account of his loyalty to William Bligh ‘and his former 
behaviour.’ As the seal of the colony was with the mutineers 
in Sydney, this was merely a gesture; but after being acquitted 
of blame for the mutiny, and restored to favour in England, Bligh 
in August 1811 forwarded the pardon to the Colonial Office, with 
a request that it might be validated. He had suggested this 
previously to Macquarie, but had not convinced that upright 
administrator of Henry’s worthiness. When, however, Lord Liver- 
pool (at this time head of the Office) enclosed the pardon to Mac- 
quarie with a hint that he had better let it go through unless Henry’s 
recent conduct had disentitled him to it, the hint was taken, but 
with due austerity ; Macquarie granted the pardon ‘which Your 
Lordship has been pleased to order to be given by me,’ and so 
washed his own hands of it. 

There is a pretty story—Notes and Queries in 1876-7 gave 
it fresh vogue—that Henry’s pardon was procured in a much more 
romantic manner. One of his children by the heiress of Ballinatray, 
so the tale goes, was adopted by relatives in England, and grew up 
a beautiful and accomplished young lady. Introduced by her 
guardians at a féte at Carlton House, she attracted the attention 
of the Prince Regent, obtained his permission to present in person 
a petition for her father’s release, and persuaded him to grant it. 
It is, of course, indubitable that the Prince Regent could be per- 
suaded by a beautiful and accomplished girl to grant almost any- 
thing ; but there was in fact no need for his intervention, and one 
can discover no foundation for the story other than the incurable 
romanticism of the Cork populace. 

However obtained, the pardon was valid, and on December 4, 
1812, Henry sailed in the Isabella for England. At the beginning 
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of the year he had given Breakwell a 999 years’ lease of Vaucluse 
at a peppercorn rental (practically a gift), but the lucky lessee 
re-let it to the new Lieutenant-Governor and went home with his 
benefactor. The voyage was exciting and lengthy. The Isabella 
rounded Cape Horn safely, but in February was wrecked on the 
Falklands, and Henry—who never showed his best side at sea— 
distinguished himself by seizing a boat that had been launched 
to take the ladies ashore, and nearly swamping it while trying to 
land. Holt, one of the Irish exiles who had been pardoned in 
1811 (he too, by the by, was at one time in Castlereagh’s secret 
service), was a fellow-passenger, and disliked the companionship 
exceedingly. When the shipwrecked refugees chose a council to 
control life on the island they had reached, and Henry was elected 
representative of the marines, Holt adds maliciously ‘he was a 
favourite with them, as he used to sit down on the deck and play 
hora the brouze and hide the button with them, two plays practised 
by blackguards.’ Holt, one may add, is a thoroughly untrust- 
worthy authority on nearly every subject, including his own career ; 
but the picture of the shipwrecked Buck hobnobbing with marines 
as his ship bore him towards home and freedom is a pleasant 
one, and the judgment of harumfrodites not to be undervalued. 

The Isabellaites had food and liquid for a full year, so settled 
down to life on Eagle Island without much perturbation. They 
had been wrecked on the 7th ; on the 21st a party sailed off in the 
longboat to procure assistance, expecting to find inhabitants on 
the main group of islands. During their absence a United States 
sealing brig, the Nannen (Holt calls her the Nannina), touched at 
Eagle Island on April 4, and offered to take the rest to any American 
port if the stores and cargo of the Isabella were handed over ; but 
on May 17, while the goods were still being transferred to the 
brig, along with a huge number of sea-elephants and wild geese 
(the United Irishman accounted for 201 geese in three days), a 
British warship hove in sight and explained that, Britain being at 
war with the United States, the Nannen’s complement might 
consider themselves prisoners. The Nannen herself was away at 
the moment, but on her return a week later was formally made a 
prize. 

This change in the situation—a lucky one for Henry, since Holt? 

1 She had five aboard—Fanning (the United Irishman), Hunter, Pease, and 
two Barnets—a big load for a small sealer. According to Holt, ‘ these gentle- 
men, knowing that war was about to break out between the United States and 
Great Britain, all shipped themselves in this one vessel to be out of the way of the 
war,’ So they deserved all they got. 
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had been inclined to have him left behind on the island when 
the Nannen sailed—was brought about by the adventure of the 
longboat. Her crew had missed the main settlement on the 
Falklands, and had perforce traversed the South Atlantic as far as 
Santa Lucia on the Rio de la Plata, where they found a British 
army besieging Monte Video ; thence they went to Buenos Ayres, 
where also next day there arrived H.M.S. Nancy, totally dismasted 
after a storm ; but within five weeks she was ready for sea again, 
and reached the Falklands after another very boisterous passage. 
Holt wastes a good deal of sympathy on the Nannen’s capture 
after her kind treatment of ‘distressed British subjects.’ In 
fact, her multitudinous captains! were kind only to the Citizen of 
the World, and exacted a heavy price—the Isabella’s whole cargo— 
for rescuing the others. 

There is little more to tell. We do not even know how Henry 
reached England, but by July 1814 he was back in Dublin, ‘ living 
on his money at 35 Dawson Street.’ Soon, however, he moved 
to Cork, where Society refused to re-admit him (why ? possibly 
because his employment in the secret service had become known) ; 
“a portly person’ he was at that time, ‘ wearing striped trousers 
and a blue coat with brass buttons, having a rubicund face charged 
with effrontery.’ He lived to be 70, but his last years were mourn- 
ful; feeble and blind, he sat in the sun on fine days outside his 
lodgings in Thomas Street, and begged passers-by, as the sun 
shifted, to change the position of his chair and lead him back to 
the warmth. But his pride in his own past was unshakable; ‘ it 
is so much colder nowadays,’ he would tell the stray visitor, ‘ to 
what it was when I was sheriff.’ 

He died, it would seem, in the odour of sanctity, ‘ universally 
regretted . . . pious resignation... the suavity and gentle- 
manly manner he possessed made him endeared to every person 
who had the honour of his acquaintance.’ These phrases are 
common form. That is not the picture we retain of him. Our 
Henry is the gay gallant whose tent was canopied with silk, whose 
voyage as a convict was a de luze trip round the world, who 
defied Governors and hobnobbed with marines. And the first 
question we should ask could we meet him to-day might well be 
“Tell me, how does one play hora the brouze ?’ 


1 Holt’s story is that one of the United States captains was an United Irish- 
man like himself, and told him ‘ If everyone else should pay, you and yours must 
go free, as you are a citizen of the world.’ 
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Ir had come at last. 

He had taken the plunge, and was travelling with the speed 
of the Southern Express to meet Doris Wingewood in Paris ; thence 
to go with her to Algeria ; and so through the Divorce Court. 

All was settled. After many hesitations—his infatuation for 
her alternating with a natural regret at losing his sure place in the 
attractive social circles of life—he had consented to this break. 
Even the express was not speedy enough for him now. 

He gazed through the carriage window ; but the panorama of 
hedged fields, woods and waters which steadily flowed past was 
hardly seen by him. It was rather the plane for the setting of his 
vision of her beauty than ‘ this England.’ 

The sweetness and pathos of her! the gentleness! It was 
that—her soft, pleading ways, her flattering dependence upon him, 
the sympathy of her spirit with his, which had caught his heart 
and compelled him to this adventure, that in many ways must 
be his ruin. 

All thoughts of ruin, however, now were as nothing. His love 
for Mrs. Wingewood was the greatest thing which yet had come 
to him. He refused to regret anything that must be paid for the 
privilege of spending the rest of his life with her. They would 
remain abroad until the decree nisi was made absolute; and 
then would return to Brook Street, and let it be known that the 
visits of their friends would be welcome. Those who cared for 
them would resume the old relations ; while those who did not they 
would be better without. 

Yet he shrank before the coming publicity : the brief, suggestive 
reports in the newspapers and the careless, indifferent gossip of 
those who knew them. But the future would compensate. Yes, 
Doris was splendidly well worth while. 

His reverie was broken by a sob. He awoke to the fact that 
he was not alone in the compartment. In his introspectiveness, 
he had not noticed the young woman seated at the otherend. Like 
him, she too was looking out of the window, and evidently, also, 
was lost in depressing thought. 

He was careful not to move, having no wish to break his own 
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meditations or to interfere with hers; but his curiosity was 
aroused, and quietly he studied her. She seemed not unlike Doris 
at the first view ; but, of course, with his lover’s eyes he saw the 
differences. She had, however, a similar plaintiveness, and evi- 
dently was most unhappy. Mrs. Wingewood had often been most 
unhappy. 

Another broken sob, and she turned to him in apology. 

‘ What’s the matter ? ’ he asked softly. 

‘ Nothing ; and—oh, I beg your pardon! ’ she answered, and 
consciously withdrew into herself. 

Again silence, except for the rhythm of travelling wheels 
and her barely audible unhappiness. He found himself unable to 
recapture the earlier vision of Doris. What had been natural in 
solitude was impossible now. 

Being of chivalrous heart he was eager to help this poor girl. 
Presumably she needed sympathy, and he was sympathetic, of 
course ; a sentimentalist also ; otherwise he would not have been 
in love with another man’s wife. 

It seemed that the truth, the force of his sympathy impressed 
her. 

‘I’m awfully sorry,’ she said. ‘I am—I am so silly ; so—so 
very unhappy.’ 

* Let me help you.’ 

‘You can’t. I didn’t know that I—I—I—was going to make 
that noise—and exhibition.’ Reminded by herself of the escape 
of the sob, she sobbed anew and began to weep uncontrollably 
into an impossibly small handkerchief. 

He moved across the carriage and sat beside her. 

“Come, come!’ he said, as if she were a child in need of sooth- 
ing ; but still she wept, until, realising her strength of tears, he 
began inwardly to curse himself for allowing himself to be caught 
in a scene. 

‘ This is getting absurd,’ he declared, almost sharply. 

That brought an end to her weakness. She dried her eyes 
and the nice bridge of her nose as well as the drenched infinitesimal 
handkerchief permitted, and tried to stare at him pointedly, but 
her endeavours after severity were a failure. Again her eyes 
flooded. 

‘Don’t!’ He rested his hand on hers. 

The word prevailed. Instead she sat in silence, staring at 
the blankness before her, until she was restored to her natural 
womanly self-possession, when she removed her folded hands from 
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under his and, after searching blindly in her handbag, found a 
tiny puff and powdered her little nose. 

‘You must think me very stupid,’ she said. 

* Yes.’ 

Her back went rigid. ‘Then I’m not!’ she flashed. ‘I’m 
a most unhappy woman.’ 

“My dear, tell me!’ He nearly took her hand again, but . 
wisely decided not to do so. It was a situation similar to this — 
which had led to his sweet misadventure with Doris. 

‘Can I trust you ?’ she said. 

‘I’m here for that,’ he answered, honestly but untruthfully. 

‘TI have quarrelled with my husband. Over—him!’ 

“Over what ?’ 

“We have been so—so unhappy together.’ 

*‘ But it began happily,’ he suggested. 

“Ye-es, of course; they always do. But he gives all his time 
to his work. He’s never at home, and he forgot all about me. 
What is the use of money if one’s unhappy ?’ 

‘Nothing, of course. And then ?’ 

‘I had to go to dances by myself. And—why am I telling 
you all this ? ’ 

‘You couldn’t have chosen a better adviser,’ he assured her. 

‘At the beginning I loved my—my husband, adored him. 
No wife could have been more devoted. I did everything I could 
to make him happy. Wore the prettiest frocks. And at first he 
was—wonderful. Then he fell away.’ 

‘Was there another ? ’ 

‘Certainly not!’ The denial was almost indignant. ‘ Only 
that Stock Exchange. He forgot me in the—in the excitements 
of the oil markets. Oil! Guano, too. Fancy putting guano and 
oil before his wife. I stood it for a year.’ 

“Only a year!’ 

“A year is a very long time when you're neglected.’ 

‘Of course!’ Somehow he had the idea that he had heard 
something like this before, but under the spell of those eyes he 
had forgotten. 

‘I did my best to—to let him know.’ He liked the attractive 
manner in which in her earnestness she hesitated over the less 
essential words. ‘He knew I was unhappy. When I cried——’ 

‘Did he see you cry ?’ 

“Of course. I had to let him see me cry! How could he 
know I was wretched if I didn’t ?’ 
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‘ But men hate tears.’ 
‘That’s why I cried. I wanted to make him feel.’ 

‘ And then you found—another ? ’ 

She blushed at the frankness; her eyes sparkled as if she 
resented his blunt approach. 

‘Yes. And he is wonderful, wonderful! We met at a dance, 
and I knew at once that everything was to be different. He told 
me he loved me, as I did him. He wanted me to go away with 
him at once.’ 

* And you said No.’ 

‘Of course I did—then and afterwards. I said No lots of 
times. But he—he loved me and he was——’ 

*‘ Not on the Stock Exchange! ’ 

She stared at him; her eyes now were stones. He saw that 
she resented what had sounded, even to himself, like a flippancy. 
But it had not been flippantly meant—not entirely so. He had 
felt that it might be well to break down her inclination—so 
feminine !—to wallow in what she took to be the romance of what 
really was a sordid affair. 

‘I don’t mean anything unkind,’ he protested, and was strangely 
glad to see her confidence return. How eloquent was her expres- 
sion! Her face reflected her thoughts instantly. He felt that he 
could not blame the lover or herself. It was all the fault of the 
husband. 

‘Tm sure you don’t mean to be unkind,’ she answered. ‘ Other- 
wise I couldn’t have told you anything. Even now I don’t under- 
stand——’ 

‘Never mind that! At last you said he must go away.’ 

‘Yes!’ Her answer gratified his moral sense. It was im- 
possible to think of that delicate thing succumbing to the fatal 
wiles of a lover. 

‘ And he went at once ?’ 

‘ Almost ; and now I’m going with him.’ 

‘What?’ He really was shocked. 

“I cannot live without him. I’m meeting him in Paris. We 
are going to live abroad. What do we care for divorce! We 
shall be together. He——’ 

‘My child!’ he interrupted, for he could not bear to hear any 
more of her story of betrayal and desertion, although obviously 
the husband with his oil and guano deserved what he might get. 
‘You simply can’t.’ 

‘I must!’ She clasped her hands and looked at him with a 
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pleading stedfastness. ‘He—he loves me so much; and I love 
him.’ 

‘What !—ruin your settled life for that shabby wandering ? 
Cut off from your friends, from all who respect you? And how 
would he like it—your lover, I mean—after a while? With only 
you to talk to. The boredom!’ 

‘ How dare——? ’ 

‘Make no mistake about it! Romance is all right when things 
are easy and prospects bright ; but when things aren’t! With only 
one another to talk to. Ignored by old friends, chance-met——’ 

‘I shan’t care! ’ 

‘But you will, and he will! ’ 

‘Who wants that sort of friend ?’ 

‘ All right-minded people! No, if you had been deserted and 
your husband had gone off with another, it would have been dif- 
ferent. You’d be the innocent party, and after the release could 
make whatever re-arrangement you liked: but, as it is, you're 
ruining your future for a whim.’ 

She began once more to cry. The handkerchief was hope- 
lessly overworked, but he had not the hardihood to offer his. 
Instead he continued his exordium with a directness and force 
which in the circumstances was brazen. 

“You haven’t given your husband a chance; I’m sure of it. 
Young wives never do. After all, where do your nice frocks come 
from but out of his guano and oil? And all the time that for 
your comfort he’s overworking you're wasting the time with a 
philanderer ! ’ 

‘Really!’ Again the tears were ended and her eyes flashed. 

‘ And she ’—he had not the heart in the circumstances to say 
‘you ’"—‘ she loses sight of her part of the bargain, always to be 
cheerful and kind when the husband comes home tired. Have 
patience, my dear! Be patient with him, and also be sure that 
the promises of a lover made under an infatuation, with dance- 
music going on at the time, haven’t the strength of moonshine.’ 
He knew now what he was talking about. He was inspired through 
moral ecstasy and spoke with confidence. 

He paused to observe the effect of his words, and saw that it 
was good. 

‘I’m afraid you are right,’ she said. ‘I know you must be; 
but I—hate it. He is a darling, and I love him.’ Again a pause, 
but she resisted the emotion that threatened. ‘ I know he wouldn’t 
stay content with a life abroad until—until—and he couldn’t 
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bear to be cut dead—I know. And neither could I; and if he 
does think too much of his horrid guano! Oh, what shall I do?’ 

‘Go back—while there is time ! ’ 

The train slackened speed as it approached a station. 

‘ But he is waiting in Paris.’ 

‘Let him wait! Will it break his heart if you don’t turn up ?’ 

hope so.’ 

‘Of course it won’t. They never do. This means that you 
are going home. To duty and love.’ He felt horribly priggish 
as he said those words. But what did that matter? He must 
save this girl, so young, innocent, and pathetic, from the dangers 
into which she had nearly fallen. ‘Of course he'll swear a bit 
when your train arrives without you ; but then he’ll be relieved.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Yes; relieved that he hasn’t after all to play false to your 
husband or go through the grime of the Divorce Court.’ 

A pause full of the contemplation of worldly weaknesses. 

‘I am afraid you are right,’ she said, so quietly that he barely 
could hear her. 

‘ Of course I’m right!’ he answered, as the train came to its 
stop. ‘ Now you'll go back and nobody need know that you came.’ 

‘Yes; nobody shall know. I must say you’ve been most 
awfully kind to me—a stranger.’ 

Suddenly he remembered Doris, and laughed. 

‘Why ?’ she asked, frigid again. 

‘ I’ve suddenly realised I’ve come after all on a wildgoose chase. 
May I go back with you ?’ 

* Please do!’ 

That moment the London train came fussing in at the other 
side of the platform. They hurried across and again found a 
compartment to themselves. 

‘What a narrow escape!’ he said, remembering Mrs. Winge- 
wood. 

“Yes. And I shall never forget that you saved me.’ 

‘And you saved me!’ 

‘I?’ she said, and stared. Such expressive eyes ! 

‘Yes!’ and then on the impulse he kissed her. 

She looked at him in bright rebuke. 

‘ That’s just how he and I began,’ she declared. 

‘Ah!’ he answered thoughtfully ; for just so also had he 


begun with Mrs. Wingewood. 
C. E. LAwRENCE. 
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A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE DOLOMITES. 
BY F. S. SMYTHE. 


Tue Dolomites, contrary to the ‘Dear Old Lady’s’ confident belief, 
are not a religious sect, but a group of rock peaks, situated between 
the main range of the Eastern Alps and the plain of Venetia. Those 
who have stood on the snowy summits on the Zillerthal or Héhe 
Tauern and looked to the south must have wondered what freak 
of nature was responsible for the weird saw edge of pinnacles 
jagging the languorous heat hazes of Italy, for the Dolomites are 
not ordinary peaks, and conform to no ordinary standards of 
mountain architecture ; they are extravagantly formed futuresque 
pinnacles and fit subjects for the phantasmagoria of a magician’s 
dream. 

Picture an English countryside—the rolling hills between 
Guildford and Dorking, for example. Populate its pastures with 
flowers—gentians, anemones, and primulas—and on the gentle 
ridges dump a series of rock escarpments and pinnacles of extra- 
ordinary outline and terrific aspect. Paint these an indefinable 
yellow, and add splashes and daubs of rusty red and black. Then 
sit down and await the sunset to accentuate these colourings, until 
they flame with a lurid crimson as though they had been dipped 
in blood. 

Curious legends, queer fancies, old romances haunt these strange 
peaks and are woven about their cliffs. A simple, kindly folk live 
at their feet to whom political intrigue is of little consequence, so 
long as they may attend to their daily needs, gather their hay, and 
garner their crops in peace. 

One hot afternoon in July 1922, Mr. J. H. B. Bell of 
Auchtermuchty, Fife, and I sat outside the Poste Hotel in the 
little town of Klausen (now called Chiusa) languidly sipping the 
warm red wine of South Tirol. We were en route to the Dolomites, 
and had to wait some three hours for the connecting train up the 
Grédner valley, the last stage of our journey from Innsbruck. 

Bad weather in the High Alps had sent us south in search of 
more settled conditions, and the relentless sun blazing from a 
cobalt sky and the parched vineyards seemed to justify our 
speculation. 
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Klausen is a picturesque gateway to the Dolomites, German in 
speech and Italian in architecture, with narrow twisting streets, 
disseminating varied and powerful odours. In 1921, however, 
Nature subjected it to a spring cleaning in the form ofacloudburst. 
The rain fell on the hills behind the town and the flood waters, 
tushing through a deeply cut gorge, inundated the town, but 
without causing much damage or loss of life. Nevertheless, it was 
a great event, and to the inquiring the inhabitants will proudly 
point to certain marks on the walls of their houses registering the 
height of the flood waters. It is not tactful, however, to draw 
attention to the obvious competition existing between these on 
various houses. The old axiom that ‘ water finds its own level ’ has 
received but scant encouragement in Klausen. 

The journey on the narrow-gauge railway from Klausen to the 
head of the Grédner valley is the most charming mode of intro- 
duction to the Dolomites, and the cheapest. For the sum of 
four lire (about tenpence) we were conveyed from sub-tropical 
sultriness to Alpine pastures and coolness 4000 ft. above in a distance 
of some twenty miles. 

No one hurries on this line. Each station seemed inseparable 
from a drink and a stretching of legs by officials and passengers— 
and there are many stations. 

The evening was a perfect one as the train laboured up the 
heavy gradients. The air was fragrant with the delicious scent of 
new-mown hay, whilst above the throb and rattle of the primitive 
coaches came the hum of innumerable grasshoppers and crickets. 
Presently, ere the day was completely spent, a full moon arose and, 
sailing up from behind a pine-clad hill, swung majestically into the 
starry arena. 

In the lower portion of the Grédner valley there is little to 
suggest the proximity of great rock peaks, and the valley sides 
sweep uniformly upwards to a gentle, wooded skyline. It was on 
turning a corner that we saw a vision. Far up the valley above 
the peaceful pine forests something vast arose that seemed creature 
of neither earth nor sky—unsubstantial and ghostly, a dream 
castle whose moonlit minarets flouted the stars. 

It was long before we realised that it was our first Dolomite, 
the Langkofel. 

We arrived at St. Christina after 10 P.m., but a good supper was 
forthcoming at the Hotel Poste, where we were greeted as the first 
visitors of the season. 
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The comparison between the treatment of belated travellers at a 
continental inn and their treatment at a British inn would be farcical 
were it not tragic. The man who seeks supper and bed at a British 
inn after 10 P.M. is greeted with suspicion, and everything possible 
done to make him realise that his presence is thoroughly undesirable. 
Cold unappetising meat, accompanied by the inevitable pickles, is 
placed grudgingly before him, followed by cold stewed fruit, 
covered with a sickly yellow shuddering glutinous substance called 
by courtesy ‘custard.’ Finally, he spends a night on a bed 
reminiscent of the stone one in the Chateau de Chillon on which 
criminals condemned to die spent their last hours, and awakes stiff 
and aching in every limb. 

Arrive late at a Tirolese inn and you will at once realise that 
you are welcome. As if by magic a hot meal is produced— 
a delicious omelette, steaming and savoury, cutlets of ‘ kalbfleisch ’ 
or ‘ Kaiserschmarren,’ with hot vegetables, and the wine of the 
country. And then, when ready for bed, you are shown to a 
scrupulously clean room with scrubbed pine floor smelling 
pleasantly of resin, with wide windows to admit the hill breezes, 
and a comfortable spring bed to soothe the slumbers. 

We awakened next morning to watch the crags of the Langkofel 
—no longer ghostlike but ethereally beautiful—peering through 
silver mists, and every sign of good weather in prospect. With high 
hopes of redeeming our reverses in the High Alps, we set off after 
breakfast to the Langkofel hut. 

It was one of those brilliant mornings of early summer: 
a morning of vivid colouring even in a land where colouring is of 
a superlative quality. The dew gleamed on the petals of the 
unfurling gentian; the streams chattered inconsequently, full of 
a riotous merriment in the dancing sunlight, whilst ever ahead were 
tantalising glimpses of enchanting peaks between the mists. 

Gustave Doré would have found inspiration in the situation of 
the Langkofel hut, with its gaunt, hemming precipices and their 
frieze of fantastic rock spires. It is a grim, melancholy spot even 
in the bright light of midday, suggestive of some slow, never-ending 
symphony of sadness, solitude, and death. To the north the 
peaks are breached, and we looked through a gloomy portal, 
formed by the cliffs of the Langkofel and the Plattkofel, to the 
smiling pastures of the Grédner valley, far over orderly regiments 
of blue hills to the old snow guard of the distant Alps. 

We were surprised to find that the hut had suffered severely 
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during the war. Its interior was ruined. Doors had been torn 
off their hinges, shutters from their fastenings, and the floors were 
littered with filth and rubble. But in one room we found hay 
enough for a bed, and with an ingenious arrangement of woodwork 
contrived to fit shutters to the windows. 

We had arrived at the hut soon after midday and were anxious 
for a taste of Dolomite rock climbing. So at 3 P.M. we set off for 
a practice scramble on the Langkofelkarspitze. This peak, which 
must not be confused with its larger neighbour, the Langkofel, 
rises directly behind the hut, in the very centre of the great rock 
amphitheatre sweeping round from the Plattkofel to the Langkofel. 

For the subsequent events I am alone to blame. Our sole 
guide-book was ‘ Baedeker,’ who described the Langkofelkar as 
being an easy walk of half an hour to the west of the hut. So it is; 
but the Langkofelkar is the scree-filled hollow to the west of the 
Langkofelkarspitze and a very different proposition from the latter. 
My mistake was in thinking that, having attained the summit, 
a walk down to the west would bring us back to the hut. 

Once on the rocks, Bell went ahead at a great pace. He is 
always in good rock-climbing form, but personally I must confess 
to a certain temperamentality at the start of a difficult rock climb. 
Like a motor car, I require to be warmed up—a condition that 
requires nursing for a while. In this particular instance we had not 
proceeded far before I had insisted that we should don the rope. 

Dolomite climbing has certain peculiarities, dangers, and 
fascinations all its own. In British or Alpine rock climbing the 
difficulty above the angle of adhesion (i.e. the greatest angle up 
which it is possible to crawl, utilising friction only) is limited by 
the number, distribution, and size of the holds. In the Dolomites 
the difficulty of a climb usually depends upon the angle, for the 
rock is extraordinarily rough and the holds embarrassing in their 
profusion. The roughness of the rock is also responsible for a 
certain tenderness in the tips of the fingers after a day or two, often 
developing to a painful rawness like frostbite. 

Owing to its brittle nature, Dolomite rock is unsound in the 
most dangerous sense of the word, and it is often impossible to 
tell whether or not a hold will break away until the whole weight 
is upon it, whilst masses of unstable rock, ready to come away at 
a touch, are common on seldom climbed routes. Perhaps the most 
subtle trap that I have ever encountered was on the ordinary route 
up the most famous of Dolomite peaks, the Fiinffingerspitze, where 
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a hold, which I had tested, as I thought, in every direction, slid away 
from its parent rock like a drawer. Only a fingerhold with the 
other hand prevented me from joining it in its flight through space. 

The fascination of Dolomite climbing lies in its steepness and 
complexity. There is an allurement beyond words in these immense 
peaks that soar from the emerald pastures—-in their intricacies of 
detail ; the chimneys, cracks, ledges, ribs, ridges, and edges hidden 
on their apparently featureless precipices. There is a joy in the 
direct defiance of nature’s primary law ; in the confident uplifting 
of the body by well trained nerve and sinew ; of balancing, edging, 
crawling, clambering up and up the lofty yellow walls. 

The rocks of the Langkofelkarspitze afford typical Dolomite 
climbing. In some places they are steep and exposed, in others 
loose and easy. Vertical pitches alternate with ledges, chimneys, 
faces, and traverses, admitting of much variation, but always 
interesting. 

The last difficulty was a sheer wall. A little ledge ran across ; 
a steep crack led upwards from the end of the ledge—an airy place 
with an immense cliff below. A knife-edged ridge followed. We 
scrambled along it and stepped on to a tiny summit. But what 
were we on? A deep cleft separated us from the main mass of the 
Langkofelkarspitze, which rose two or three hundred feet above us. 
Our summit was only a subsidiary summit—the north-west peak, 
as we discovered afterwards. We looked at our watches and 
were amazed to find it 6 p.m. Time is surely bewitched on the 
mountains. To us an hour at most had passed. There was less 
than two hours of daylight left, and no time to lose if we were to 
get off the peak by nightfall. 

We were loth to descend by the way we had come. A little 
insistent demon whispered ‘An easy way! An easy way!’ But 
where ? Evidently to the west, where long stretches of broken 
rocks, set at a moderate angle, seemed to offer little more than 
a scramble. It was a carefully baited trap, and our eventual 
decision to descend them was one which neither of us has since 
been able to understand. To attempt the descent of an unknown 
tock face with less than two hours of daylight remaining is at 
variance with the most elementary principles of common sense and 
tank bad mountaineering withal. Perhaps we were subconsciously 
influenced by the guide-book ; perhaps the ease with which we had 
ascended had gone to our heads; perhaps . . . But why moralise ? 
I have a recollection, as we turned to descend, of glancing 
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round at peaks warming in the glow of the westering sun, of fairy 
pinnacles and fretted spires rising from dusky depths. Most extra- 
ordinary peak of all is the overhanging Zahnkofel, lurching over 
like a monstrous tidal wave about to break on some doomed shore. 

At first all went well, and keeping close together we scrambled 
rapidly down long stretches of easy, broken rocks. But presently 
the angle steepened to a wall dropping far away into the depths 
of a gully. We now had a first sight of what lay in store, and, 
had we still not been possessed with a species of madness, we 
should have returned and spent the night on the line of ascent. 
The wall was impossible, and a traverse to the right necessary to 
avoid it. It was an exposed and difficult piece of work on nearly 
vertical and treacherously loose rocks. 

Bell went first, climbing in his ever neat and methodical way, 
testing every hold, moving with a perfect precision. And as 
I watched, holding the rope, the last flare of sunset died around us, 
and a cold deathly greyness came to the world. 

There is but little twilight in these latitudes; night’s hosts 
follow hard on the chariot of the setting sun; and it was almost 
dark by the time we were reunited on easier ground. There we 
halted a few moments to decide on our plan of campaign. We 
were on a sloping shelf—an excellent site for a bivouac—and the 
wisest thing was to have stopped there, but not only had we had 
nothing to eat since midday, but we had foolishly brought no 
food with us, and a night of enforced abstinence might well leave 
us in unfit condition for severe rock climbing on the morrow. We 
could not be far now from the foot of the peak ; a few hundred feet 
more would see us safely down. So we argued, and continued 
the descent. 

There were two alternatives: to keep to the face, or to take 
to the gully that falls from the gap between the north-west and 
main peaks of the Langkofelkarspitze. It was almost completely 
dark now, but the great rift of the gully seemed darker still, whilst 
the sounds ofa falling stream in its depths spoke eloquently of large 
and probably impossible pitches. The face, on the other hand, 
offered less restriction of movement and more alternatives. We 
were soon undeceived. Below the stretch of easy rocks the angle 
steepened again—steepened to the vertical—and finally dropped, 
a hopeless overhang, into the gully. 

Sitting on a ledge, I slowly paid out the rope as Bell descended 
out of sight. Presently I heard him shout : 
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‘I’m on a small ledge from which we can rope down into the 
gully—come on!’ 

Icame on. The climbing was terribly steep and exposed, and 
I was glad to place the doubled rope around a small knob of rock 
and use it as a handhold. I soon reached the ledge, which was 
about thirty feet below, where I found that Bell had moved along 
it some ten yards to the right and was firmly secured to a large 
rock spike. The ledge is but a few inches broad and formed the 
one wrinkle in the wall. 

Holding on to the rocks with one hand, I jerked the doubled 
rope with the other to detach it from the knob of rock above, but 
it refused to come. This was exceedingly serious; without it, 
further progress was impossible. I jerked harder, sending waves 
up the rope, but still it obstinately adhered to the knob. Suddenly, 
after a particularly vicious jerk, there was a clatter above. I heard 
a shout of ‘ Look out—stone!’ from Bell. Nothing was visible in 
the gloom, and there was no time to do anything save to duck my 
head down close to the rocks so that the chunk of dolomite, instead 
of braining me, merely grazed the back of my head. But it was 
a stunning blow, and for an instant I swayed back. There were 
some twenty feet of slack rope between me and the knob, and had 
I fallen over the overhang the rope must inevitably have broken 
or been pulled off the knob. Neither could Bell, from his position 
horizontally ten yards away, have held me and he would have 
been left alone in as desperate a situation as could be imagined. 
Our guardian angels were very near us that night. As though 
from a great distance, I heard Bell’s voice : 

‘ Are you all right 2’ 

A minute or two’s rest, and I could assure him that I was. 
Curiously enough, there were no nervous or physical effects either 
then or afterwards. 

But the problem of the rope remained. The only solution was 
to climb up, loosen it, and return without its aid. Bell could not 
pass me on the ledge, and the job rested with me. 

The moon had risen behind our peak, and the reflected light 
revealed the way to some extent. For the rest, it was grope, and 
feel, and test, step by step, and from balance to balance. 

I shall not easily forget that solitary climb in thedark. Perhaps 
it was the blow from the stone, or the innate capacity for resignation 
possessed by man, for I remember no excitement or fear, but 
tather an extraordinary detached sensation: things seemed to be 
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moving in a dream. The black gulf of the gully beneath; the 
pinnacles and cliffs of the Plattkofel steeped in moonlight; the 
ghostly sheen of the snow patches in the Langkofelkar like uneasy 
spirits ; the utter peace and stillness of that July night gave me 
a feeling of unreality—I had only to let go to awake in bed. Yet 
through these false imaginings a little voice whispered, ‘ You’ve got 
to get down! You’ve got to get down!’ 

It was impossible, of course, to use the rope as a handhold ; 
it might well be on the point of coming off the knob after the 
jerkings it had undergone. Without further adventure I reached 
the knob, released the rope, climbed down to the ledge again, and, 
moving along, joined Bell. As far as we could judge, the doubled 
100-ft. rope just reached the sloping bed of the gully, and there 
was a substantial rock to put it round. This time there seemed 
nothing to prevent the rope from being jerked off the spike from 
below, but nevertheless it would have been wiser, had we thought 
of it, to have cut a small portion and made a loop through which 
the rope could have been pulled with certainty. 

It was an eerie business sliding down the rope into the black 
maw of the gully, with its invisible splashing water. There was 
little rope to spare, but it just reached, and soon we stood together 
in the damp stream bed, feeling that the worst was over. But our 
luck was tempered by a devil of misfortune. We had tested the 
rope in every conceivable way before the descent, yet once again 
it resolutely refused to be jerked off the belay, and this time there 
was no return. 

Three hundred feet of climbing remained, and for this we took 
off our boots and, tying them together by their laces, hung them 
around our necks. 

A few feet lower the gully dropped in an overhang, and from far 
beneath came the sound of its dashing stream. The only hope 
was on the left, where a long and steep rib of rock slanted down. 
This was difficult, but climbable ; but darkness has one advantage— 
it eliminates the sensational. Slowly and methodically we groped 
our way down to safety, stockinged feet feeling for holds at every 
step, and at long last jumped down to the snow and scree at the 
foot of the peak. There we halted a moment. 

Our sensations are difficult to describe. We were not elated, 
nor yet—at the time—thankful. The detached impersonal 
impression dominated all. It was almost as though we had been 
acting as the unwilling puppets of some satanic stage manager to 
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the audience of demons, goblins, and witches who haunt the craggy 
amphitheatre. How they must have jeered at out discomfiture! 
but now they were very silent—no doubt our ‘turn’ was a poor 
one. But listen! What was that faint murmuring in the 
‘ whispering galleries’ of the rocks ?—that undercurrent of sound 
as though from some vast uneasy concourse, part hushed, but not 
silent? Nothing more than the splash of a stream from the 
gaunt bastions behind us. Hark! A sudden crash, a mad roar of 
fiendish merriment, a thousand chuckles pulse and die around the 
cirque. An invisible curtain falls on—Silence. 

What foolish fancies are these—have you never heard a falling 
stone ? 

Down we ran to the hut. 
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THE PERENNIAL FRIEND. 
A PAGE OUT OF THE LIFE OF DOSTOIEVSKY. 


A work has come out of Russia which brings us back to the glorious 
*forties of the nineteenth century, the days of Tolstoy, Turgenev, 
and Goncharov. It is the diary of Apollinaria Pankratievna Sous- 
lova—the ‘ Perennial Friend’ of Dostoievsky. It has been in part 
anticipated by Dostoievsky’s daughter, who some years ago gave 
a somewhat lurid account of her father’s love affair with Souslova— 
‘ Pauline,’ as she calls her. Further, we know of this woman from 
Dostoievsky’s letter to his brother Michael, from her own published 
correspondence, and from references to her in the diary of Anna 
Gregorevna Snitkina, who became Dostoievsky’s second wife. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that the Souslova was a very real person 
whose influence cut deep into the life history of the great writer, 
and that she conquered his heart. 

Therein lies her claim to be remembered by posterity—even 
though she was herself not devoid of talent. Indeed, when she was 
twenty-three years of age and a student in St. Petersburg, it was 
the merit of her short stories which brought her into contact with 
a man twenty years her senior, penniless and epileptic, recently 
returned from Siberian exile, who was no other than Fiodor 
Michailovich Dostoievsky—of rising fame as an author. She fell 
in love with him there and then, and made him realise the 
inevitability of it. 

Even in his own day Dostoievsky was easily equalled for literary 
perfection and the pure technique of the novel, viz. its construc- 
tion and the relevance of all scenes introduced; he was easily 
surpassed—e.g. by Turgenev—for force and conciseness in charac- 
terisation. His work was cruelly unequal and lacking in finish ; 
his own thoughts, though they ran deep, were mutually contra- 
dictory. Yet he was—and remains—the greatest connoisseur of the 
human soul in all literature, the man with a wide range of imagina- 
tion and a large variety of ideas. 

His faults have their root in his miserable, poverty-stricken, 
unhealthy existence ; his creditors never gave him time to revise 
any of his writings, other than his first novel, ‘ Poor Folk,’ and his 
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last, the famous ‘ Brothers Karamasov ’—and as to the latter, he 
died before the writing was complete.? 

How deeply a writer may suffer while he struggles in obscurity, 
we gather from the mental anguish over the placing of ‘ Poor Folk.’ 
He will not send it to an office where, in case of acceptance, ‘ its 
literary future, its life’ would be assured, because ‘in that office lie 
heaps of manuscripts which are never even read.’ He is tempted 
to throw it into the river. . . . His only literary acquaintance is 
a man who wrote a short magazine article entitled ‘ The Organ- 
grinders of St. Petersburg.’ Nevertheless, this man places his first 
novel for him... . 

Less than a year later his letters overflow with hysterical self- 
adulation. ‘... Never would I have imagined that my expecta- 
tion would reach its present height. Everywhere I meet with 
unbounded respect, and the interest in my doings is extraordinary.’ 

From this you might infer that his career was made. . . . Not 
in the least. It had not even begun. . . . He fell out with the 
friends who made him. 


“Once in Dostoievsky’s presence Turgenev started to relate 
how, somewhere in the provinces, he had encountered a man who 
imagined himself a person of phenomenal talent. The narrator 
went on to give a most masterly picture of the ridiculous figure cut 
by the man. Presently Dostoievsky turned pale, fell to trembling 
all over, and left the room without waiting for the end of Turgenev’s 


Then came the misfires: ‘The Twins ’—so dull as to be un- 
readable ; ‘The Landlady,’ which was a weak literary production, 
although the author talked himself into believing it to be a master- 
piece. So great was the disappointment that not only the pub- 
lishers and the public, but he himself believed that he had written 
himself out. . . . At that time, if you please, he was only twenty- 
six years of age ! 

Then came the phase, above alluded to, of his exile to Siberia. 
This is not the place to enter into details concerning the political 
views which brought him into trouble. Suffice it to say that few 
of the great leaders of the Russian intelligentsia have a more pro- 
foundly Christian orientation and a deeper respect for monarchy 
and order. All that outraged him was the serf system a few years 
prior to its abolition by the ‘Tsar Liberator.’ But a few years’ 


1 The actual end of the novel is different from that originally intended. 
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anticipation of events could bring a man to the scaffold in the days 


of Paul I. 
‘ Dostoievsky told me,’ writes his second wife, 


‘that when he was standing on the Semidnov Drill Ground among 
the others sentenced to death, he knew, by the preparations which 
were going on, that he had only five minutes to live. But it seemed 
to him that his life would not last five minutes, but five years, five 
centuries. White death shirts were put on them. The group was 
divided into batches, three men in a batch. D. was in the second 
batch. The first three men had already been conducted to the 
pillar and tied to it. In a minute they would be shot, and then 
would come his turn. Oh Lord, how much he wanted to live! 
How sweet life seemed to him, what a lot of good he could do! 
He remembered then his whole past life, the indifferent use he had 
made of it, and wished so vehemently to try again ; so strongly did 
he wish to live, to live long, long. But suddenly the retreat was 
sounded—and he felt the relief. The first men were untied from 
the pillar and led back ; anew sentence wasread. D. was sentenced 
to four years’ hard labour in Omsk Fortress. He was happier that 
day than he had ever been before. . . .” 


Much ink has been spilt on the question whether Dostoievsky’s 
term of hard labour was the making of him or his undoing. The 
critics might have spared themselves the trouble. Like any event 
which transcends a man’s life, Dostoievsky’s four years’ deporta- 
tion cut both ways. Without a book to read (save the Bible, 
which was stolen from him), he grew ever more introspective and 
became a great analyst of the human soul in his own case, as 
in that of the outcasts among whom he was thrown—coiners, 
forgers, murderers, thieves—who despised him because his soft 
hands could not wield the axe as well as theirs. He suffered more 
acutely than they who had nothing to lose; he found no kindred 
spirit among them, but explored the causes of their degradation. 
Thus he acquired the faculty, as one critic puts it, of being able to 
make his reader’s flesh creep whenever he was so minded. He had 
but to think of happenings in Siberia, to draw upon an inexhaust- 
ible fund of experience, without for that reason becoming auto- 
biographical. But his illness definitely developed into epilepsy, 
so that for the remainder of his life he was liable to fits which he 
dreaded, for these at any moment could interrupt his literary labours 
and blur his understanding. His genius, grown greater for having 
lain fallow, was to be even more unstable than before, and his mind 
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more melancholy, more morbid, more prone to shun the world than 
ever. 

So far was he from having the mentality of a revolutionary 
that he was not embittered by the treatment meted out to him. 
The knowledge of the misery of others had hardened his conception 
of life as an all-engrossing, all-absorbing, incredibly arduous task, 
but mellowed his judgment of his fellows who failed in achievement. 
A woman presented him with a copy of the New Testament, which 
thereafter was never absent from his table. She was a widow, 
Marie Dmitrevna Issayeva, whom, in February 1857, at Kuznetsk, 
he made his wife while serving the end of his term. We know little 
about her, save for a letter which Dostoievsky wrote to one Baron 
Wrangel, who had at one time been a rival suitor for her hand. 


‘My wife, the being who adored me, and whom I loved beyond 
measure, expired at Moscow, whither she had been removed the 
year before her death of consumption. I followed her there, and 
never once throughout the winter left her bedside. . . . My friend, 
she loved me beyond measure, and I returned her affection to a 
degree transcending all expression; yet our joint life was not a 
happy one... .” 


So far our account has been based on well-known documents. 
Now we come to what is, as regards detail, wholly new—namely, 
the réle played by Apollinaria Pankratievna Souslova. We, too, 
may call her Mademoiselle Pauline for short, like her intimates. 

He met her in the beginning of the ’sixties at a students’ literary 
evening. The sincerity, naiveté, and romantic tone of her love- 
letter (which has been lost) dazed the genius of the great writer. 
By 1863 the love affair between them was at its height, since in the 
summer he travelled abroad with her. She suffered through his 
gambling losses, pawned her ring for him, and was several times left 
stranded, along with him, for want of money. The experience is 
described in ‘ The Gambler,’ one of his many works in which her 
influence is traceable. 

She gave herself to him entirely, it being her outstanding merit 
to have recognised his genius before it was apparent to others. 
What is more, she inspired it. 

He was completely happy with her when she asked him to 
tegularise the liaison by marriage. He replied that he would do 
so—after the death of his wife. In the condition his wife was in, 
it was, as the event proved, a matter of little more than six months. 
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But Pauline wanted all his love or none. ‘I had given myself to 
him in love, without questioning, without reasoning. And he, too, 
ought to have acted likewise. He failed to do so, and I left him.’ 

What Pauline seems to have wanted was that Dostoievsky 
should live with her openly and never go back to his wife. At any 
rate, that much we read between the lines, seeing that a divorce 
was out of the question, while the legal formalities of a separation 
would have taken longer than his legitimate wife had to live. 
Dostoievsky quailed before the monstrous cruelty of letting his 
wife die alone and unattended. 

‘Oh, my dear . . .’ he wrote to Pauline at a later date, 


‘I respect you (and always have respected you) for your exacting 
nature, and, indeed, I know that your heart can’t help demanding 
life; but you yourself consider people either infinitely glorious or 
—instantly—scoundrels and banal. I judge from facts. Draw 
the conclusion yourself. Aw revoir, my perennial friend.’ 


How did Dostoievsky behave to her? ‘He made me suffer 
a great deal,’ she wrote when all was over, ‘ although there was no 
need for it. . . .?. Again, ‘ when I think what I was two years ago, 
I begin to hate Dostoievsky. He was the first to destroy my 
faith . . .” (in men). 

Nevertheless, she was the one woman who infatuated him. 
She was passionate, emotional, direct, imperious, and resolute— 
not incapable of noble impulses. In her there was nothing coarse. 
She lived as Pauline in ‘ The Gambler,’ as Dounia in ‘ Crime and 
Punishment,’ as Aglaia in ‘ The Idiot,’ as Lisa in ‘ The Possessed,’ 
but not, as is the general belief, as Groushenka in ‘The Brothers 


Karamasov.’ Considering that Dostoievsky alludes to his first | 


wife only once in ‘ The Possessed,’ and to his second wife, as far as 
we are aware, never, it is clear that the Perennial Friend lived in 
the depth of his imagination during the major part of his literary 
life, whether she was with him or not. To lose her love made 
Dostoievsky suffer too. 


He had induced her to remain in Paris in the summer of 1863 


and wait for him for a few months while he returned to his dying 
wife. The bait was a journey to Italy. But Pauline succumbed 


to a sudden passion for a Spaniard whose name was Salvador. He — 


was the exact opposite of Dostoievsky—young, handsome, self- 
conscious, easy-going and natural in his affairs of the heart. When 


Pauline wrote to Dostoievsky that he had stayed away too long, | 
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since she had given her heart to someone else at the first call, without 
a struggle, even knowing that it was not true love, this confession 
failed to reach Dostoievsky, who was already in the train, hurrying 
back to her. 

Thus she was put to it to have to meet him at the station. 
They drove to her hotel. ‘During the whole of the drive,’ she 
writes, 


‘we kept a sullen silence. I did not look him in the face—not 
once. All he did was to shout to the coachman from time to time : 
“ Vite, vite!” The man turned round and gaped at him. I tried 
not to meet F. M.’s1 glance. He tried to avoid mine, but held my 
hand and pressed it gently, but ever and again gave a start and let 
it go. When we got into my room at the hotel, he knelt before me 
and clutched at my knees, weeping and shouting: “I have lost 
you. I know that.” Eventually he calmed down and questioned 
me as to what kind of man the other was. “Is he handsome, 
young, a good talker? Oh, but you will never find a heart that 
beats for you like mine. . . .”’ 


A few days later this love interlude was at an end. The 
Spaniard dropped Pauline with consummate heartlessness. Dostoi- 
evsky was still in Paris, and abided by his promise of a journey 
to Italy. He would be a brother to her. ‘ How magnanimous he 
is,’ writes Pauline in her diary, ‘how noble. What a brain, what 
a heart... .’ The old liaison begins anew, but, conscious as she 
is that he holds her, she tries to make him less sure of it by her 
barbaric cruelty. In the end he revolts, sends her to Paris, and 
himself goes to Russia. However, there being a gaming table at 
Hamburg, Dostoievsky, as usual, loses all his money and has to 
write her an intensely human begging letter for 150 guilders. She 
let him have the money. 

In Paris Pauline fell in with many men, sinking lower and lower 
and bitterly blaming her first seducer. But in 1865 the correspon- 
dence with Dostoievsky was resumed, and he went to Wiesbaden 
to see her again. In October they met at St. Petersburg. 


‘To-day F. M. was here, and we quarrelled all the time and con- 
tradicted one another. He keeps on offering me his heart and his 
hand, and that annoys me. He came to speak of me and said: 
“When you get married, you’ll be hating your husband before 
three days are out and wanting to run away from him.” And 


1 Stands for Fiodor Michailovich (Dostoievsky). 
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again: “‘ You can’t forgive that you gave yourself to me, and want 
to be avenged. It’s truly womanly... .”’ 


Soon afterwards Dostoievsky contracted his second marriage 
with his copyist, Anna Gregorevna Snitkina. She remained to the 
end of her days his secretary, wife, publicity agent, and business 
factotum. In the last-named capacity she saved him from the 
worst consequences of his extravagance and childish artlessness in 
material things.1 

She suffered not less than Pauline had suffered, but saw it 
through. Her diary, long ago public property, as well as her 
reminiscences, show how miserable men of genius can make their 
wives. However, she has the unique distinction of having been 
proposed to in a highly original way. He came out with a brilliant 
improvisation of a love story. ‘ Never, either before or after, have 
I heard from F. M. such an inspired story. The further it went on, 
the clearer it seemed to me that he was speaking about his own life, 
only changing names and circumstances... .’ She saw through 
it. . . . If she were the heroine, asked Dostoievsky, what would 
she say ? 

‘I would answer that I love you and will love you all my 

Nevertheless, a few months after marriage came a letter from 
Pauline. 


‘... I gave him her letter. Hither he really did not know 
who it was from or pretended not to know; but he just ripped 
the envelope open, then glanced at the signature, and began reading. 

‘ All the time he was reading that letter I watched the expression 
on his face. 

‘He read the first page for a long time, as if he could not make 
out what was written there. Then, at last, he read it through and 
blushed scarlet. I pretended not to know who it was from and 
asked him what Sonetchka (a relation of D.) was writing about. 
He said that the letter was not from Sonetchka, and gave me a 
bitter smile. I have never seen such a smile on his face. It was 
a smile either of contempt or pity. Indeed, I do not know, but it 
was a pitiable, lost smile. Afterwards he became terribly distrait, | 
and he could hardly make out what I was saying.’ 

1 Dostoievsky was in financial straits not solely because of his own extravagance, 
but because he had voluntarily taken over his late brother’s debts—by way of | 
honouring his memory. In that way he saved his brother’s creditors from absolute 
loss and they thanked him profusely. However, as time went on their gratitude 


abated, and Dostoievsky spent the first years of his second married life abroad 
in order to escape being committed to prison for debt. 
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The pathos of this scene is somewhat dimmed by the admissions 
contained in the edition of his second wife’s diary which was 
published by the Bolsheviks in 1926. In this more detailed version 
—since it appeared after her death—her general views show her to 
have been an eminently practical, devoted woman, but far nearer 
average in spirit and in intellect than the occasion demanded. 
Dostoievsky, with his usual carelessness, had ended by leaving the 
letter lying about, and this ‘ gross ’ document made such an impres- 
sion on her that she determined not to run the same risk a second 
time. The next two letters of Pauline, dated 9th and 16th May 
1867 (N.S.), she suppressed after perusal. ‘I found a letter in the 
box,’ she writes. ‘ It is a dirty game to have to read one’s husband’s 
letters. . . . But what was I todo? .. . I could not live without 
his love,’ etc. etc. . 

Her fears were groundless. It was all over between him and 
Pauline. Dostoievsky spoke the truth when, years later, knowing 
himself to be dying, he summoned his wife to his deathbed and 
said: ‘I have always been faithful to you, even in my thoughts.’ 
Pauline had continued to live in his novels, but had died in his 
heart. 

It would not be fair to take Pauline for what she was not. In 
her student days she was an honest girl, of a markedly retiring dis- 
position, simply dressed—almost always in black. The evidence 
is that she became very French in her manner and mode of thought, 
and acquired a great many friends in Paris among the aristocracy, 
whereas in her own country she had few. Her adventures in later 
life were the firstfruit of her despair at what she considered her 
betrayal at the hands of Dostoievsky. At the age of thirty-seven 
she married Rosanov, the literary critic, who was then seventeen 
years old. She soon left him, and not only turned a deaf ear to his 
entreaties that she should go back to him, but refused to grant him 
his freedom. 

‘ Thousands of husbands,’ she told him, ‘ are in the same posi- 
tion as you [?.e. deserted by their wives], and yet they don’t whine 
—men aren’t dogs.’ 

Her husband, asked what she was like, said that in ‘ The 
Humiliated and Rejected ’ Dostoievsky characterised her perfectly. 
The fragment is a description of a certain countess : 


‘She was a first-rate beauty. What a figure, what a bearing, 


1 It was a question of separation—not of divorce, as many critics assume. 
A divorce was, then, unobtainable in Russia. 
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what a walk! Her glance was piercing, like an eagle’s, but ever 
stern and severe. She was majestic and inaccessible. She was 
reported to be as cold as icy winter, and she frightened all away by 
her exalted, by her rigorous virtue. . . . She regarded everyone 
dispassionately, like an abbess of a mediaeval monastery... . 
Andthen? There never was such a voluptuous woman as she was. 
. . . My lady was so perverse that the Marquis de Sade could have 
taken lessons from her. . . . Yes, she was the devil incarnate, but 
an invincibly fascinating devil. . . .’ 


So much for the opinion of Rosanov, who was certainly in a 
position to know. Yet he must have been aware that this charac- 
terisation was written by Dostoievsky before he met Pauline. 
Thus his genius visualised the likeness of the woman who was 
about to enter his life, and who was to influence it! Thus his 
genius foresaw its own intellectual and sensual needs ! 

Therein lies Dostoievsky’s excuse, were any needed, if it is true 
that genius is dispensed from ordinary observances. He was the 
most highly original writer in the literature of his country, and 
could at times think more deeply even than Tolstoy. 

If we dared venture upon any criticism of him, it would be just 
this, that he makes abnormal people do abnormal things. A super- 
Dostoievsky, if ever such a man arises, maybe will explain how 
normal people come to do abnormal things. For we all know that 
this happens, and it would be even more interesting. 

It remains to be said that both his ‘ Perennial Friend’ and his 
second wife died in the early days of the Revolution, not far from 
one another, in the South of Russia—and both, virtually, from 
semi-starvation. The Tsars had granted a pension of two thousand 
roubles a year (about £200) to the widow of one of Russia’s greatest 
sons. The proletariat paid lip-service to the intellect, but did not 
help. 

Let us close these pages with a telling quotation from the great 
master. ‘ Life,’ he writes, ‘is so great a thing that its depths are 
absolutely unfathomable.’ 


W. L. BLENNERHASSETT. 
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A QUESTION OF TIME, 


A POWERFUL car was moving rapidly over the road which led from 
Mysore city westward to a lesser bazaar called Baheteglur. The 
time was two hours after noon, with the sun slowly relaxing the 
intensity of its midday heat, but the air was still hot and there was 
no wind to shift its dust-laden heaviness. 

Baheteglur lay forty miles beyond the blue Bababoodan ridge on 
the fringes of those jungles that cover the Kadur hills, and the car 
was moving at a dangerous pace, as if there was not ample time 
before nightfall in which to reach the small bazaar. 

The driver was a lean Madrasi youth who enjoyed forcing his 
machine along with no thought of the consequences a burst tyre 
would bring. If he had known that his passenger, an Englishman, 
would have appreciated a reduction of the speed at which they 
were travelling, the Madrasi might reluctantly have steadied the 
pace. IfJohn Borne, who was the passenger, had been less occupied 
with his thoughts and free from the memories that were crowding 
through his head, he would have ordered the driver to have greater 
care. 

As it was, Borne sat back, held in the grip of dreams; he was 
living again in India. He had been absent for fifteen years. 

Borne sat motionless, only his quick eyes seemed to be alive. 
He saw the stretches of paddy lands yellow under young upright 
crops ; he saw the openings of deep tree-filled valleys into which 
the higher jungles seemed to pour like overladen seas their torrents 
of riotous growth and blazing colours. Once he caught sight of 
a poverty-stricken shrine standing at the end of an avenue of palms. 
He looked back, but it was too late; the impression of walls 
gleaming white had gone—it was lost in the billowing trail of dust 
that obliterated everything in the wake of the lurching vehicle. 

The car passed through a village, then through another ; Borne 
saw bearded men dreaming at their stores, and tired-eyed women 
who shielded their faces from his inquisitive glance by raising the 
folds of blue saris. Then the paddy fields were gone. There was 
nothing left but the white road ahead and on each side a towering 
wall of trees bound branch to branch with listless creepers. It was 
the jungle fringe. 

John Borne fell to dreaming more deeply. Fifteen years before 
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he had travelled over the same road behind a pair of trotting bulls, 
away from his coffee garden in Kadur. The jungles, Kadur, India, 
he had been leaving then, and he had loathed them all. Drunk 
with thankfulness, he had counted the miles as they passed to bring 
England nearer ; fuddled with many a round of farewell drinks, he 
had grown boisterous as the railhead came into view. 

But now he was returning, an old man; and round him were 
scenes of shapes and colours once familiar. He murmured one 
word—‘ Wonderful! ’ 

Then he laughed. Fifteen years before he had shaken his fists 
at the receding jungle hills to show his hate for them and to show 
that he was free. 

In thinking of this Borne remembered when he had ridden from 
his bungalow, Supamni, over to Pararatu where his friend Slane 
lived. And there, pulling Slane from his chair, he had said : 

‘Slane, I’m going home next week. My uncle has left me his 
small pile. I don’t care if Supamni is sold or not. I'll give it 
away. It does not matter—I’m going home, boy—and you're 
coming too, I’ve got enough for both.’ 

‘Do you mean that ? ’ Slane had asked quietly. 

“Yes; and you're coming.’ 

‘No. Iam not coming. Pararatu is mine; that’s enough for 
me. I don’t believe the jungles would let me go—I don’t wish to 
go.’ That had been Slane’s answer. 

Borne then had tried in every way to persuade his friend to 
leave and go with him to England. 

‘No.’ 

Slane refused. Borne had not thought of that possibility. It 
was the end of their companionship. 

A long handshake had followed during which neither had looked 
the other in the face. 

Then Borne had ridden away. And as he rode he heard the 
sound of Slane’s fiddle coming through the night. It played a 
melancholy melody which died as the distance grew. And in the 
same way as that melody had faded, so Slane, Kadur, and India 
faded from Borne’s thoughts when finally he reached England. 

Somehow or other three letters signed ‘ Bill’ went unanswered. 
After the third, Slane wrote no more. 

At the end of many crowded years a lucky gamble in the City 
set Borne free at the age of sixty. He retired. Immediately the 
jungles called; it seemed as if the sound of Slane’s fiddle had 
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reached him from across the miles. It was the call of a friend. 
He had answered—Baheteglur was near, and beyond that there 
were only forty miles to Pararatu and Slane. 

* Perhaps Bill is dead.’ 

As if the devil had whispered in his ear, Borne thought of this 
possibility with appalling suddenness. He felt at once stunned, 
uneasy, and afraid. 

The car had stopped. He looked up to see the entrance of the 
club-house at hand. It had not changed. Beyond lay the smaller 
buildings of the bazaar. 

He looked in the opposite direction at the white walls of the 
Treasury. No doubt there was a new Deputy Commissioner ? 
Outside, a drowsy police peon walked up and down with nothing to 
worry him except flies. It looked all the same after fifteen years. 

A few men were lounging in chairs on the veranda of the club- 
house. No one hailed Borne. He was unnoticed—forgotten. 

Then he saw that someone was coming out towards him. It was 
a young man, not Slane. Borne felt disappointed. 

‘ Good afternoon.’ 

‘Good afternoon.’ 

The greetings were formal. The younger man then said : 

‘I’m the secretary of this Planters’ Club, you know. My name 
is Smith.’ 

‘I know the club of old,’ said Borne slowly. ‘ Fifteen years ago 
I was a familiar figure here, and my name is Borne.’ 

‘Borne,’ repeated the secretary. ‘Borne, yes, I’ve heard the 
name mentioned. Comein. Thereisone bunk vacant, fortunately. 
Otherwise, we are packed out. The September meeting is always 
popular.’ 

Borne walked over to the club-house with Smith. He longed 
to ask if Slane had come from Pararatu. Something held him from 
so doing. He was afraid to ask. 

And as he mounted the three shallow steps on to the veranda 
two men rose from their chairs. Neither was his friend Bill. He 
sweated a little. 

‘Borne ? ’ said one of the men. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, while peering at the man’s features, which 
seemed familiar. 

The second planter then held out a hand and laughed. 

‘Good Heavens, Borne, don’t say you’ve forgotten us after all 
these years 
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‘ Not your faces, only your names.’ 

‘I’m Gay Edwards with the gay worn off,’ said the planter who 
had been the first to speak. 

‘ And Iam Fanny Ward,’ smiled the other, ‘ and not so ladylike 
in my habits as of old—now you remember.’ 

Of course.’ 

Borne shook hands vigorously with them both. His eyes had 
filled suddenly. His voice had grown a little husky. 

‘I’m half ashamed,’ he said quickly, ‘ at forgetting your names. 
But it’s a long time since we used to sit here all together ; we were 
not grey-headed then. And there was a fourth. Slane! Where 
is he?’ 

Before he knew it, Borne had asked the question. The anxiety 
in his eyes was plain to see. He felt cold in spite of the warm 
evening air, for an awkward silence followed his question. 

Ward fidgeted. Edwards coughed and looked down at his 
boots. 

‘ He is not dead ?’ asked Borne in a whisper, looking away to 
the lights of the neighbouring bazaar that were already pricking 
through the growing gloom. 

‘No,’ said Ward quietly. 

Borne sighed in relief. 

‘No,’ added Ward. ‘He is still out Serabille way, still at 
Supamni—lI’ll tell you about him. You and he were fast friends, 
I know. After you left he altered as if he had lost, with your 
departure, half of his vitality. That happens sometimes when 
friends part—in short, he slowly became queer. He has for the 
last ten years always announced his intention of coming to this 
meeting. Then he has within a few days always written regretting 
his inability to come. Old Slane, I am afraid, has slipped from out 
of our lives—perhaps we have done wrong in allowing him to do so 
—but it has been difficult. It seemed to be his wish to fade.’ 

Ward paused for some minutes. Alert and anxious, Borne 
waited for him to resume. 

‘Did you hear of the trouble out Serabille way, two years after 
you left ?’ he asked suddenly. 

Borne shook his head. 

‘Well,’ said Ward, ‘the whole of the Serabille district was 
plagued with borer and green-fly. Your valley, Punbi, the Kappu 
and the Bartu stretch were ruined, the coffee was wiped out. 
Spraying, digging, burning—nothing stopped the ravages. Whole 
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estates were replanted—it proved useless. The Government were 
generous. They offered compensation to us planters if we would 
move south and open new country. Edwards and I and the rest 
left the Bartu slopes. The Kappu was evacuated, and every man 
except Slane forsook Punbi. He refused to go. He lost the com- 
pensation. Since then he has remained on his ruined estate. How 
he has lived I don’t know. Only once did I go over and see him 
in a last effort to persuade him to leave. He would not—-that is 
all there is to tell you, Borne. Old Slane is still out there, alone, 
surrounded by the jungles. He is queer.’ 

‘ Not all there is to tell,’ put in Edwards. ‘ Slane is there alone, 
with the jungles eating up the coffee acres that were once familiar 
to you. He has lost everything, including, I think, some of his wits. 
But he still plays his fiddle—and he is still proud. For example, 
last Christmas I had a go of fever; it made me moody. I started 
to think and dream of Slane on Pararatu. To ease my conscience 
I sent a cart with a case of whisky and two hundred cigars, and, by 
post, five hundred rupees. He sent everything back except one 
cigar. Ina chit he wrote: 


‘« Dear Fanny,— Everything going well. Thanks for your gift. 
I’ve kept one cigar. The first string of my fiddle broke yesterday. 


* Salaams to yourself and Gay. 
BILL.” 


‘I sent him the string for his fiddle—Slane must have fought 
hard to return those things. I shiver when I think of the poverty 
he must be enduring——’ 

Edwards broke off. 

Borne moved restlessly in his chair. 

It was Ward who broke the silence. 

‘ You have forgotten, Gay, to tell about the whisky bottle.’ 

‘ You tell Borne,’ said the other man huskily. 

Ward winced. Then he said, ‘I was with Gay when the case 
of whisky came back. I unpacked the bottles. In doing so, 
I noticed one bottle had had a corkscrew screwed into its cork. 
It had then been screwed out again.’ 

‘ Screwed out again,’ repeated Borne in a whisper. 

‘I won’t add any more,’ said Ward. 

‘No need. I understand—poor old Slane. Yes, I under- 
stand.’ 

‘T’ve kept that cork,’ murmured Edwards. 
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At that moment the Madrasi butler approached the group of 
planters and announced that their baths were ready. Together 
they left their chairs and parted. Later they sat together at dinner 
and talked. Later still, they talked again on the veranda. And 
when at midnight they parted for bed, none of them had mentioned 
again the name of Bill. 

But when once in a restless sleep, Borne dreamed of nothing 
but the coffee garden of Pararatu. He saw it surrounded by a 
surging, hungry sea of jungle that drew slowly nearer and nearer 
to a neat bungalow which stood in the centre of the coffee trees. 
And on the veranda of that bungalow he saw an old grey-headed 
man playing a fiddle as if he were challenging the advancing growth 
and defying the poverty that was his to bear. 

And when Borne awoke at dawn his ears were still full of a queer 
melody, the melody he had heard in his dream, the one Slane had 
played while watching the ring of hungry jungle close slowly in to 
overwhelm him. 

An hour later Borne was on his way to Serabille. At the club, 
as he had stepped into the car, Ward had said : 

‘Don’t try and shift Bill. Leave him alone.’ 

And as he sped by landmarks that once had been familiar he 
wondered if that was good advice. Then he forgot to fret and only 
urged the astonished driver to an even greater speed. Friend was 
travelling to friend, and desperately. 

At noon the car, heated and smothered with dust, drew to a 
standstill before the post office of Serabille. Borne hurried in and 
spoke immediately to the postmaster. 

‘Kam Rao, I expect you’ve forgotten me. My name is Borne. 
Tell me, is the road open to Pararatu ? Can this car get up to the 
bungalow ?’ 

With a puzzled face the Brahmin postmaster stared. Then in- 
serting a finger under his neatly bound pugaree he scratched his head. 

‘Sir, I am not Kam Rao. I have never heard of Pararatu. 
But Kam Rao, my uncle, still lives here. He is blind. I will 
fetch him.’ 

‘Never heard of Pararatu,’ mumbled Borne to himself, as the 
Indian disappeared in search of his uncle. 

But surely ——’ 

Borne fell silent. The young Indian appeared in the door of the 
office. He was leading an old blind man. Borne saw it was 
Kam Rao. 
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‘Sahib,’ wheezed the old man, ‘ tell me your name is Borne and 
I shall be happy. So long now since I heard your voice. But I 
have never forgotten it.’ 

‘Yes, that is my name. I’ve come back after all these years, 
and the first thing I am told is that Pararatu is unknown, then that 
you, old friend, are blind. Next will you tell me that Sahib Slane 
is dead 2?’ 

Borne placed a hand on the aged Indian’s shoulder as he put 
the question, fearing that he would hear that his friend had gone. 

‘Nay, Sahib,’ said Kam Rao. ‘ Happily, I need not tell you 
that. Slane Sahib is alive. My nephew here has not heard of 
Pararatu, because that estate and yours, Supamni, and the others 
now go by the name of the Punbi jungles. The bungalows are 
ruins, the roads are game paths, the coffee is strangled by lantana 
thorn. No post-boys go up and down the old road. No carts come 
from the estates by night with their loads for Mangalore. The old 
is dead, except Sahib Slane, he alone is left with his servant Joseph.’ 

‘Is Joseph still with him, then ?’’ Borne blurted out. 

‘Yes. And that man was here in Serabille this morning. He 
comes seldom, and when he comes he talks to me and tells me of 
Sahib Slane. I will send for him.’ 

Borne sat down weakly ina chair. The air in the low post-house 
was close. The midday sun was at its hottest and he felt cold. 

Kam Rao gave orders in his weak, wheezing voice to a corega, 
and promised him four annas if he found Slane’s servant. 

Fifteen minutes later a lean dry-skinned native, bearded and 
clothed in a ragged dhoti, sprang with surprising nimbleness into 
the post-house. Before Borne knew what had happened the man 
was on his knees before him and bending to kiss his dusty boots, 
meanwhile blubbering like a child and muttering, ‘ Sahib—Sahib— 
salaam—é—ya, Sahib.’ 

‘ Joseph,’ said Borne in mock anger, ‘stand up. I want to talk 
to you.’ 

The bearer stood up. But he leaned forward immediately, and 
taking the Englishman’s right hand he kissed it. 

‘You have come back at last, Sahib. Your friend is alive. 
Come to him now. He has always said you would come back.’ 

In his excitement of unbounded joy, the Indian whispered 
hoarsely. 

‘I have come to go to Pararatu, Joseph. Why are you in the 
bazaar 
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‘To buy stores, Sahib.’ 

Quickly the Englishman asked, ‘ How much have you been given 
to spend ?’ 

The Indian hesitated. Then, opening his hand, he uncovered 
an eight-anna piece. Borne gasped. 

‘Oh God!’ he mumbled bitterly, for he understood what the 
small coin meant. 

Taking a fifty-rupee note from a wallet, he said almost fiercely 
to Joseph : 

‘Take that, boy, and spend it, and then come back for more.’ 

With tears streaming from his eyes the bearer hurried out into 
the bazaar, and Borne sat glum on his chair, head in hands and 
rocking slowly from side to side. 

He did not hear Kam Rao’s stream of questions, nor did he 
notice the hum of a hundred lazy flies. The bickering of pariah 
dogs in the street did not disturb him. He was thinking of the man 
at Pararatu, Slane. 

Half an hour later Joseph came back and said that he was 
ready to start. 

Borne followed the Indian out into the sun, through the bazaar, 
and on over a narrow path which once had been a made road leading 
to thriving coffee estates, before it had become a mere track for 
Gowdas going to their paddy fields, for pig and for jungle sheep 
when they shifted singly or in herd. 

Behind Borne two coolies walked with heavy baskets on their 
heads. 

For an hour the procession moved in single file through the 
shadowed jungles. 

Borne roused himself and asked, ‘What have you bought, 
Joseph 

‘Flour, mutton, sugar, one tinned butter, slippers, two shirts, 
one small bottle of whisky, and some gun cartridges—and one 
cigarette.’ 

One cigarette ?’ 

‘Yes, Sahib. That I was ordered to do. But also I have 
bought a hundred.’ 

‘Eight annas. One cigarette, a shirt from the bazaar dhurzi.’ 
In an undertone Borne went over the goods recently purchased by 
Joseph. His heart was heavy and sad. Only then was he realising 
what Slane had endure. for ten years and more while alone in the 

Punbi valley. 
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‘I don’t recognise this path, Joseph. How much farther to 
the estate ?’ Borne asked when they had been walking for another 
half-hour over a track walled on both sides by giant trees that were 
bound together with heavy creepers, through which the clumsy 
fruit of Jacks hung down like unlit Chinese lanterns. 

‘ This, Sahib, is Pararatu.’ 

‘ This Pararatu ?’ 

“Yes, Sahib. The bungalow is there, not fifty yards away.’ 

Joseph pointed uphill through the trees and creepers. 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Borne. 

‘ The jungles have come back. They have had time,’ murmured 
the Indian. There was anger in his eyes as he glared round at the 
thick and rioting growth that covered the ground on every side 
and reached up along the tree trunks until it almost formed a 
thatch to exclude the sun’s yellow light. 

‘See, Sahib,’ he said, ‘this is the corner where the white nullah 
lilies grew, where you shot two pig one Christmas night. Listen, 
there, you can hear the water falling—it is there with the lilies 
all swallowed by lantana thorn. See, here is part of the old wall 
where the road split in two, one to the bungalow and the other to 
the coolie lines.’ 

Joseph parted a bank of manni grass and showed the Englishman 
the wall of sun-baked bricks which had held up the bank where the 
estate road had once split in two. Borne groaned. Stooping down, 
he picked up a piece of worm-eaten wood. A staple fell from it, and 
attached to the staple was a short length of rusty chain. It was 
all that remained of a fence of white-painted chain-joined posts 
that had once decorated the road up to Pararatu. 

The jungle had come back. It was everywhere. 

‘You, Sahib, go on by this path. I and the coolies go by this 
other, round to the back of the bungalow,’ Joseph suggested, 
excitement shaking him as he spoke. 

Borne waited until the padding of the Indians’ feet had died 
away. Then he started forward. Before he knew it he was almost 
running up the last steep stretch of path. In a few minutes he 
caught sight of the bungalow roof above the lower jungle growth ; 
in the next minute he could see the deep shadowed veranda, 
gloomy and cool. Early as it was, onelight was burning. Peering 
round a giant casuarina tree, Borne saw that the one light was a 
candle stump set on the back of a broken chair. Near it sat a man 
softly playing a violin. 
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The man was Slane. 

‘Slane!’ Hoarsely Borne called his friend’s name as he ran 
forward. The melancholy melody stopped. 

‘John !’ 

‘Bill!’ 

That was all that passed between the two men as they stood 
holding double hands ; each looking into the other’s eyes with joy 
gleaming frankly in their depths. 

And while they stood dumb and still face to face, Joseph slipped 
out of the bungalow and placed two lamps on the table and then 
slipped away again. 

The lamps were new and turned up high. They seemed to blaze, 
and while they blazed the sun sank low and then vanished to leave 
a pink light to stain the jungle where it spread to cap the hills and 
fill the deep and silent valleys. 

And on the veranda the two friends talked. Neither under- 
stood what the other said, neither listened to the other. They 
had come together after fifteen years. 

Later that evening Slane rose from his chair. 

‘I can’t offer you a drink, John. I don’t drink now—only 
coffee. I don’t smoke much either, but I——’ 

The old planter stopped, for Joseph had appeared with a loaded 
tray, and Slane’s tired eyes grew wide with surprise when they saw 
two gleaming tumblers on the tray and a full corked bottle of 
whisky, a box of cigars, a pipe, shiny and new, and by its side a tin 
of tobacco. 

Very puzzled at what he saw, Slane made an effort to hide his 
surprise. 

‘But I, as I was saying,’ he mumbled, his eyes still on the tray, 
‘must drink your health, John, just this once, and then we will 
smoke our pipes before dinner.’ 

With shaking hands Slane uncorked the bottle. He fondled it, 
as if to make sure he was not dreaming. Pouring out drinks was 
an unfamiliar task for him. 

Borne watched him fumble. He understood his friend’s dumb- 
founded silence. 

They then drank. Slane coughed like a man unused to the bite 
of spirits. A bright light shone inhis eyes. It had come suddenly. 
In a minute the skin of his face grew less taut, and lost some of its 
pallid dullness. Slane filled a pipe eagerly, with clumsy fingers, 
but when alight the tobacco proved too much for him. 
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The pipe was put down reluctantly. 

‘Try a cigarette,’ suggested Borne casually. 

Slane did not hear. He was gazing away into the gloom that 
filled the deep valley below the bungalow. Suddenly he turned 
and faced Borne. 

‘You say you were at the club yesterday ; that accounts for 
your not urging me to leave here. They told you, I suppose—that 
I am preparing to go home. It’s only a question of time—that’s 
all.’ 

Borne hid his surprise and waited. 

‘ Only a question of time,’ repeated the other man. 

‘No hope of your returning with me, I suppose ? ’ asked Borne, 
as if he were not very interested. 

‘None, none whatever. Don’t suggest it. Don’t disturb my 
plans. I do things gradually—I am old now. I can’t hurry. 
Don’t upset my plans.’ 

As he spoke, Slane sounded petulant. His forehead grew lined. 
He bit his lips and avoided the other man’s anxious glance. 

In a flash an idea came to Borne. Something in his friend’s eyes 
warned him to go carefully. And even as he opened his mouth he 
remembered what Ward had said : 

‘You'll find him grown queer. Don’t try and shift him—leave 
him alone.’ 

Nevertheless, Borne said very quietly, ‘I have a surprise for 
you, friend. Your old Uncle Ted—died the other day and left 
you a little money—very little. It won’t bring you in more 
than a hundred and fifty rupees a month. I suggest you leave the 
capital untouched—perhaps you will allow me to remit the cash 
every month.’ 

Shaking inwardly Borne waited for Slane’s answer. What 
would he say if Slane asked why his uncle’s solicitors had not 
communicated direct with him? What would he say if Slane had 
seen in the papers seven years before that his uncle had died 
penniless in a home for incurables ? 

Borne, with hands sweating and heart bumping, waited. 

‘A hundred and fifty a month,’ murmured Slane quietly. 
‘So Uncle Ted did not forget me—I am not forgotten—your 
suggestion is good. Yes, send the money out to me every month 
until I return home. I shall soon be going home. It won’t be 
long now, not long at all.’ 

Borne sighed deeply with relief when he heard the answer. 
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His sudden plan had succeeded—tears came quickly to his — 


eyes. 

‘ Perhaps even that amount would help you to go home sooner 
than you have arranged,’ he suggested casually. 

‘Look here ’—Slane rounded on his friend with an angry ex- 
pression on his starved face. ‘Don’t you disturb my plans. I am 
not waiting for money. Money means very little to me.’ 

Borne admired the lie. He just nodded. And at that moment 
Joseph announced that the baths were ready. 

Later the two sat down at dinner. Slane ate the courses one 
after another in puzzled silence. Thrice he almost forgot himself 
and asked Joseph how the food had been obtained. Borne talked 
quickly in an attempt to distract his friend. Later still they 
returned to the veranda and Joseph followed them with coffee. 
As soon as the bearer entered the bungalow, Slane made an excuse 
and went in to ask a dozen questions. 

Where had the whisky come from? How had Joseph obtained 
enough food for two at dinner, even enough for one man for a week ? 
Then the pipe and the cigars ? 

But Joseph was not to be found. He had gone to the lines to 
eat a meal the size and richness of which he had not seen and tasted 
for many a lean month. 

The old planter returned to the veranda still puzzling. 

‘ Play your fiddle,’ suggested Borne. His friend agreed. The 
melody that floated out to the night was a lively one, and as he 
listened Borne thought that the flitting of the fire-flies was more 
furious than usual and that the chirruping of the lizards came more 
frequently, as if the small animals were sharing the happiness of an 
old man’s heart, a happiness which was echoed by a fiddle played 
by an inspired hand. No jackals spoke across the valley over 
which a moon was rising. No double stroke of a drum told of a 
death in a neighbouring Gowda village. The jungle was listening 
to a fiddle: the sleeping trees had not heard such a lively tune for 
many a weary year. 

But that night, not more than an hour after the two friends had 
parted to sleep, Joseph came to Borne’s room. 

‘Sahib,’ he said, ‘my master is sick. I feared he might become 
so, for to-day has been the day of which he has talked to me many 
times, the day he has prayed for, the day he, like a child, has wept 
for—the day that you would come back. And now I have been 
listening at his door. He is walking in a fever in his room. He is 
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talking of a hundred rupees for every month. Sahib, if only I had 
fifty rupees a month for my master—what I could do! I have 
stolen for him, starved for him. I have embroidered silks and sold 
my work in the bazaars, but my eyes grow each week less good. 
When I cannot any longer hold a needle and see the colours of silks, 
then, what then? But come, Sahib—my master is sick.’ 

‘ Joseph,’ said Borne, speaking in an undertone, ‘be at ease. 
I will explain. The hundred and fifty rupees a month is no dream. 
It will come to your master. And as much again will come to you. 
With this money take care of my friend until he goes home.’ 

‘The money will come from you, Sahib?’ asked Joseph with 
quivering lips. 

Borne nodded. 

The Indian bent low, and taking the Englishman’s hands in turn 
he kissed them. And as he did so Borne felt tears dropping to wet 
his fingers. 

Together they went quietly down the passage. At Slane’s door 
Borne listened. He could hear his friend pacing up and down in 
slippered feet. He was muttering : 

‘A hundred and fifty a month—I shall be able to smoke again— 
cheap stuffi—but tobacco—and food, yes, plenty of food again—I 
shall be able to work quicker, the road will soon be ready—then 
home, home again, and meanwhile I can smoke—smoke——’ 

The muttering ceased. Borne heard the bed creak. Slane had 
gone to sleep. 

Turning away to his room, Borne beckoned to the bearer. 

‘ What does he mean by the road, Joseph ? ’ 

‘ Will the Sahib wait until morning ? ’ 

Borne nodded and went into his room to dream of Slane, his 
poverty and his pluck. 

Next morning he woke to find Joseph standing over him. 

‘ Where is my friend ? ’ he asked. 

‘My master has gone to work.’ 

‘Work ?’ 

‘The road, Sahib. He spoke of it last night, and you asked——’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Borne. ‘Take me and show me now.’ 

‘ After breakfast,’ said the Indian. 

Borne agreed. He hurried through the meal and then waited 
for the bearer to lead the way. Joseph urged him to be silent. 

Leaving the bungalow, they took a path which led under the 
full-leafed branches of jungle trees. On each side thick growth 
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rose in a wall between the trunks, but the path itself was clean and 
free, and it had obviously received continual attention. It wound 
a little to right and then to the left at every few hundred feet, but 
on the whole it was straight, and travelled up a hill which had once 
borne coffee trees, and then down into a valley called the Kappu. 

The path was no more than a yard wide. It had been made with 
the aid of a cuttee and an axe. 

‘ Where does this go ? ’ asked Borne, after he had been following 
Joseph for a mile or so. 

‘ Only to the west,’ whispered the Indian. ‘ To the west always, 
through the jungle. If my Sahib lived long enough he would reach 
the sea, but he will never finish it. Nevertheless, it makes him 
happy, for he says he is on his way home, to England.’ 

Borne gasped. 

‘Sht!’ The warning sound came from Joseph, who had drawn 
close in to one side of the path. Borne followed his example and 
peered ahead. 

There he saw the figure of Bill Slane; he was hacking with a 
cuttee at a barrier of small growth and twisted creepers. Slowly he 
worked, for he was old and the heat in the jungle depths was severe. 
Borne watched with fascinated eyes while Slane worked on, hacking 
and cutting, gradually lengthening his path which was to take him 
home. Twig after twig he cut and laid it aside. Inch by inch he 
cleaned and cleared ; inch by inch he was going home ! 

Joseph tugged at Borne’s sleeve. 

‘Say nothing, Sahib, nothing.’ 

Silently the two retraced their steps to the bungalow. 

At noon Bill Slane came in, tired, and shaking with the first 
aches of fever. 

‘Hallo, John. Found things dull, I suppose. I still work in 
the morning. In the afternoon I doze—in the evening I sit and 
dream ; if not I take up the fiddle. But to-night we can talk again. 
Yes, to-night you can tell me of England—you see, I shall find it 
strange when I arrive after all this time. You must meet me. 
Just a question of time.’ 

That night the two friends talked while the moon climbed up 
and out of the silent jungles. And in the morning Borne tramped 
back to Serabille to his waiting car, and later in the day he was 
sitting with Edwards and Ward on the veranda of Baheteglur’s 
club-house. 

* Yes, you fellows are right,’ he told them. ‘ Bill is a bit queer. 
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I did not urge him to come home, because he told me he was 
preparing to leave Pararatu.’ 

‘What ?’ exclaimed Edwards. 

Borne smiled a sad smile. ‘ Yes, he is cutting a road through 
the jungles—he is driving it westward yard by yard. He has 
started for home. As he says, he will arrive there—it’s only a 
question of time.’ 

The two planters understood. Their chins dropped slowly to 
their chests. 

‘Come, up, and his health,’ Borne roused them. He was 
standing with a glass raised over his head. They copied him. 
And then all three drank to Bill Slane, and wished him a happy 
and a short journey. 

And while these men were drinking his health Slane sat on the 
veranda of Pararatu, playing his fiddle to the lizards on the wall. 
And while he played he pulled at a heavily loaded pipe, and through 
the drifting smoke he smiled at Joseph, while that faithful bearer 
poured out a drink for his Sahib from a full bottle into a new glass, 
in the light of a new and blazing lamp. 

Later Slane nodded and laid aside his fiddle. A wind in the 
blue gums stirred the silvery pointed leaves and the stars came out 


over the jungles of Kadur. 
Denny C. SToKEs. 
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THE WONDERFUL COMMONPLACE. 


Voluptuous Autumn, full-mouth, flaming hair, 
She of the kisses wild has now grown old 
With but a memory 
Of love and luscious times, 


Roses and berries, and the blue-black plums 
That slip their skins with the mouth’s first juicy suck, 
And yellow pears full ripe 
That are both meat and drink. 


Nature brings beauty for her own conceit, 
And mellows the fruit around the stone and pith | 
To help the seed she wants | 
To keep her ever young, | 


Disrobing hedge and tree when gained her ends; 
And by the wind the fallen leaves are swept 1 
Beneath a sullen sky, 
Low sighing to their rest, 


Leaves which cradled the songs of the coming year ! 
So in the womb of change order is born 
Through laws serenely high 
Above all praise or blame. 


And in the night the stars close up their ranks 
Until the moon ascends, the same old moon 
Of all the Autumns gone 
And other passers-by. 


Huw Mewnat. 
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CONTACTS ON LAKE COMO. 


Luctano met me on the piazza in front of the hotel at Como, as I 
drove up in the hotel omnibus on an October afternoon. Two 
hundred Americans, who had simultaneously arrived the same day, 
also met me, in another sense. The latter were off-shoots of the 
American Legion then visiting Europe. Next day they disappeared, 
all the two hundred, with a suddenness and earliness which brought 
to my mind the line : 
‘ And gone are the gipsies, but where, who can say ?’ 


—music, I think, by Schumann. They cannot, therefore, have 
stayed long enough on the lake to enjoy a notice that is to be seen 
in all the bedrooms of one of the lake’s hotels. This hotel is not at 
Como, and I mention the notice now at the outset, so that nobody 
who does not know need trouble to guess where it is. 

The notice is trilingual, and begins in very correct Italian by 
setting forth the ‘ supplemento ’ to be paid by the signori clienti for 
taking meals in their rooms. It continues as follows : 


Souplement. 

Au Mssrs. Clients qui prennent le diner dans l’Appartemant. 
Matin 1 lire 
Midi 
Soir 

Soupplement. 


Mrs. Clients where taken the Breacksfat in the Apartment. 
Breacksfat 1 lire 
etc. 


How rich and subtle in linguistic, psychological and ethnical 
differentiation ! How full, for instance, of reference, as Henry James 
would have said, the ‘ souplement’ reinforced with a ‘p’ for the 
English, suggesting in its very sound a greater copiousness in self 
nourishment than the Italian! And then the French are presumed 
to dine three times a day, while the ‘ Mrs. English’ as frequently 
but more coarsely ‘taken the Breacksfat ’—a treasure of a word, 
oozing with eggs and bacon. The polyglot manager who com- 
posed this notice may have been a poor grammarian, but as an 
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expressionist I praisehim. ‘ Breacksfat’ is perfect, a symbol of the 
British tourist. I can only hope that those visitors to that hotel 
who require breacksfat in the evening have the grace to take it in 
the apartment, soupplement and all. 

This year, however, and at this time I gathered that the hotel 
managers on the lake would have welcomed, and composed a 
notice for, an invasion of Hottentots, provided they had sufficient 
lire. The English, French, and Germans apparently had been too 
poor for Italian prices ; so that one fine day in early summer, when 
prices grew with the flowers, the visitors rose in a body and trooped 
across the border to eat cheaper breacksfats at Lugano, leaving the 
hotels of Como to face a season of sheer loss. The hotel manager 
who drew this doleful picture blamed the high railway rates, while 
an Italian Senator whom I met later at Brieg, a staunch Mussolinian 
naturally, implored me to waste no pity on the grasping albergatori. 
Who knows the root of the trouble? The fact remains that Italy 
is not cheap for a foreigner, and for an Italian it is distinctly dear. 
I did not wonder that in early October—a season when the sun 
shines through a film of mist which gives a magic emphasis to the 
enchanting perspectives of hills and water—the shores of the lake 
were almost entirely deserted ; and not only were the huge hotels 
de luxe at Cadenabbia and Bellagio mournfully asleep behind closed 
shutters, but even the smaller hotels, local inns and cafés were 
meagrely existing on a trickle of guests. This state of things 
aroused my sympathies, but suited me perfectly, since I was not to 
be dependent for company or for the life I saw upon the chance 
‘Mrs. Clients.’ My friend Luciano, a native and devoted lover of 
these shores, whose beauties he has described in impassioned Italian 
prose, was to be my guide and companion in just such wanderings 
as gave rise to the most charming chapters in his books. And for 
part of the time one common friend, Apollodoro, rescued for a few 
days from the cares of bookselling at Milan—but not from the cares 
of writing, as Luciano and I found to our amusement when we 
opened La Fiera Letteraria a week later and saw our own names— 
was to give us the additional pleasure of his presence. 

‘Un inglese e due italiani a zonzo sul Lago de Como’ was the 
heading of his article, and I wish we had a word in English that 
pleasingly translated ‘a zonzo.’ ‘Strolling’ is too narrow, for it 
only implies walking; ‘knocking about’ is too colloquial ; 
‘ wandering’ fails to express the lazy pleasure latent in the sound 
of the Italian; perhaps ‘ roaming’ or ‘ on the roam’ would most 
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nearly meet the case. At all events, ‘a zonzo ’ it was, for delightful 
days with congenial companions, who liked one another and kindly 
fitted into their English friend’s angularities ; who were not afraid 
to express their feelings and not ashamed to sit in sympathetic 
silence. And it means that we did not try to do anything impressive 
or sensational, such as climbing Monte Grigna or Legnone, those 
admirable dolomites which top the scene from the western bank. 
In fact, judged by the standards of the 200 Americans, we doubtless 
did extremely little, and spent an inexcusable amount of time sitting. 
But that is the position for letting things sink in: and long after 
the 200th American legionary has forgotten his day at Como I 
shall remember so much—the soft gradation of mountain distances 
from the Villa above Cernobbio, the Punta di Bellagio, seen dark 
against the silvery mist of early morning, Legnone reddened in 
the sunset, the four cypresses of Varenna in the moonlight, the 
Baptistery and the village goalposts of Gravedona, the faint purple 
mass of the Spliigen, looming at noon above the marshes of the 
Pian di Spagna, the cowherd’s song on the Alpine pastures above 
Cadenabbia, and the Sunday steamer leaving Menaggio with a 
joyous list to starboard owing to the bad boat trimming of the 
brass band which completely took up the first-class deckroom : and 
associated with these memories there will always be the dark face 
of Luciano lit up, even in fatigue, with a gleam of fierce pleasure at 
being among the hills and valleys, plants and birds, smells, sounds, 
and associations of a countryside as closely knit to him as ever the 
English Lakes to Wordsworth, Coleridge or Southey, and beside 
it the paler face of Apollodoro, with its gentle and affectionate 
expression a little rueful even when amused, the face of a man whose 
thoughts are turned inwards. 

Our visit to the villa of Carlo Dossi was preceded by several 
attempts on Luciano’s part to put through a telephone call to the 
family. Made in different parts of Como, they were all unsuccessful, 
but the last effort, made from the very headquarters of the telephone 
system, pleased me because the demeanour of the three cheerful 
young ladies behind the counter in the otherwise empty upper 
room was so much less forbidding than that of our English girls 
who serve the State. These good-humoured ladies, though they 
did their best for Luciano, were neither distressed nor annoyed by 
their failure. The line was out of order, that was a fact; but it 
passed off simply as a matter for agreeable and animated comment, 
as if they had been discussing an unsuccessful play, or a singer 
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whose voice had betrayed him. Needless to say, the grim and 
threatening tone of a foiled British subscriber was entirely absent 
from Luciano’s courteous repartees. That English fault—a bitter 
nursing of little grievances—is not common in Italy : no doubt the 
sun has something to do with it. 

We therefore went unheralded next morning up the steep lane 
that ascends the side of Monte Olimpino on the north-west of Como, 
and rang the bell at the iron gates of the Villa’s garden. Carlo 
Dossi—a Lombard writer who lived in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, an elaborate stylist, a humourist of rather Sternian 
quality, a polemist, too, of considerable vivacity, had, unlike most 
Italian men of letters, sufficient means to choose a perfect site above 
the lake, to level it, and to build there a charming palazzo, a little 
Hellenic in taste, from the stones quarried on the spot. His friend, 
Conconi, was the architect, and the construction of the villa, which 
rises nobly from the garden, levelled and prettily laid out, among the 
indigenous trees, took, from first to last, ten years. Dossi was not 
old when he came to live there, and he had planned to spend many 
more happy years enjoying the amazing wealth of natural beauty 
to be seen from the balustraded terrace which overhangs the lake 
some hundreds of feet below it, from the loggia of the tower, and 
from the frescoed and marble-paved dining-room, with windows on 
all three sides, which seemed to be cut right out of the face of the rock. 
But those hoped-for years of repose and enjoyment were cut short 
by death ; and his widow, who cherishes her husband’s memory, is 
still living, a frail and charming old lady. When Luciano, an old 
friend of the family, brought me in, the Signora was sitting with 
her son and daughter in the shady garden among the salvias and 
begonias, and we too sat a little while enjoying the lightness of the 
air, and the scent of pine and juniper. The roofs of Como, to the 
right, lay far below us, and from the exhibition of electrical 
appliances held in honour of Volta’s centenary arose the incon- 
gruous strains of a popular Charleston, hoarsely rendered from an 
eightfold loud-speaker. The Signora and her son with the greatest 
cordiality did the honours of the Villa, which, in every detail, 
reflected the taste and personality of its constructor. Its most 
remarkable feature is the ‘ Portico Dell’ Amicizia,’ a small marble 
patio surrounded by sixteen delicate columns of white marble, upon 
each of which is inscribed in gold letters an epigraph in honour of a 
friend, composed by Dossi himself, with an exquisite taste in the 
lapidary style. The friends so celebrated were all distinguished, if 
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not all honoured by the world at large, and it is impossible not to 
admire the concision with which a few lines convey the expression 
of deep affection for a man, pondered admiration for his work, and 
a flash of scorn for those who had misconceived them or passed 
them by. Carlo Linati in his book of Lombard studies, Le T're Pievi, 
has described ‘ La Casa di Carlo Dossi’ with a charm and a poetry 
which it would be vain for an Englishman to ape. A foreigner, and 
even an Italian who was not intimately penetrated by Dossi’s 
particular spirit of ‘ironico buon gusto’ and his ‘ disperato amore 
della distinzione ’"—the words are Linati’s—could no more render the 
spirit of this villa and its airy site than he could render the odour 
and the flavour of the particular golden Vermouth which we after- 
wards drank upon the terrace. But its flavour and colour will as 
much remain in my memory as the figure of the courteous and 
fragile Signora, her good-humoured intolerance of modernity ; and 
as the typically deprecating arrival of the parroco, rather like Don 
Basilio in the ‘ Barber of Seville,’ with his protest of ‘ Ho stomaco 
oggi,’ when pressed to a glass of Vermouth, and the mixture of 
curiosity and distrust in his attitude to the strangers who were 
sharing his patroness’ hospitality. So we departed, I bearing a 
volume of Dossi’s work inscribed in the Signora’s hand : and there- 
after reached Cernobbio to lunch upon the terrace of a little trattoria 
hewn out of the rock, locally called a crotto. In the afternoon we 
crossed the lake from Montrasio to Blevio, and walked to Como along 
the old post-road, taking from one another a mutual lesson in 
motoring terms, since Luciano had lately become the possessor of a 
Fiat two-seater, with which I was later to make acquaintance. 


But the famous Fiat, pride of Luciano’s eye and anxiety of his 
mind, was not at Como: it was leading a clandestine existence 
farther up the lake until such time as a certain old gentleman, 
sufficiently advanced in years to justify a suspicious conservatism, 
could be prepared to welcome it without anathema into the family. 
Luciano’s father, whom I was privileged to meet next day, will 


‘remain for me another ineffaceable memory of the lake, upon the 


shores of which he has left, as architect, more than one mark in the 
course of his long life. His country house to which I was bidden 
stands just off the road by the village of Rebbio, up to which the 
tram drones slowly from the quays of Como. Here, on the high 
wooded plateau, the lake is hidden from view, but the air is eager, 
and a wide sweep of rolling country spreads to the south and east— 
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a country of agriculturists and hunters, rich, unspoiled and patri- 
archal. It was right that I should here make the acquaintance of a 
patriarch, one of over ninety, still erect and defying time upon the 
modest but ample domain which, many years ago, he had made his 
own. To this villa, once a bishop’s, he had added the second story 
and the loggia above; he had given it the green paddock at the 
gate, the shaded lawn and the goldfish pond; he had planted the 
two magnificent cedars and seen them grow high above the roof ; he 
had planned the cottage garden, too like an English garden to need 
description ; he had tended his vines and garnered his grain on the 
podere behind the house, and pressed his own wine in the picturesque 
courtyard. Here Luciano himself in boyhood had imbibed his 
passionate love of nature and the Lombard hills, while wandering 
in the brakes, plunging in the streams, and listening to the tales of 
the local worthies. All that it had meant to him only those, 
perhaps, could realise who happen to have read a slender volume 
called Duccio da Bontd, an idyll by Linati, published in 1912 at 
Varese. It is the story of just such a boyhood as Luciano’s must 
have been, with all its joys, despairs and incertitudes, framed in 
such a landscape, with, for its central point, such a home as this, 
the starting place for rambles, the refuge from disappointments, and 
possibly the seat of paternal ambitions, a little too material to suit 
the poetic leanings of such a son. 

The old gentleman, Luciano’s father, first came out to us as we 
were discussing Vermouth and some matter of literature, upon the 
stoep of the villa. Seldom have I seen years borne with so great 
distinction. Though not robust of build, he stood upright without 
a sign of decrepitude, his eye was clear, his hearing good, his speech 
still musical, and in his handsome face, with its snow-white 
moustache and imperial, from which the passage of years had 
refined the last vestiges of earthiness, there was a look of nobility 
tempered by sorrow, to which his gestures and his speech seemed 
to give a natural expression. He presided, during the ample 
colazione, over the table where for nearly sixty years he had enter- 
tained his guests, with a mixture of grace and authority, which gave 
a clue to his character. The authority, even now, was no less 
evident than the grace, and both were becoming. Towards the end 
of our meal some chance remark reminded him of the days of his 
youth, and with a painfully growing emotion the old gentleman 
recalled the last days of the Austrian rule, the battles, the sufferings 
and the figure of Garibaldi whom he had known. Tears rose to his 
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eyes, and his voice trembled as he addressed to me an infinitely 
touching expression of the honour which he felt it to welcome at his 
table one of the nation which had harboured Mazzini, and so 
generously sympathised with the Italian struggle for liberty. The 
generation which remembers these things, in both countries, is 
almost extinct, and the course of international feelings is now 
influenced by the historical considerations of another day: it was 
all the more pleasing, therefore, to come in for this spontaneous 
demonstration, earned by the England of my grandfathers, from 
one of those who in his youth had recited with enthusiasm those 
lines now long fulfilled : 


‘Non deporrem la spada 
Fin che |’ Italia sia libera, 
Libera dai monti al mar.’ 


And, as Luciano and I walked back by a roundabout road to Como, 
he showed me the war memorial at the village of San Fermo, which 
tangibly signalises his father’s loyalty and longevity. In 1859 at San 
Fermo, Italian liberators bled and fell against Austrian arms. The 
architect, in his young days, was chosen to design their memorial ; 
and lately, in his old age, he was askec to design an addition to the 
same memorial in honour of those who laid down, not their swords, 
but their lives, in a greater war, but against the same enemy. And 
so, in the quiet piazzetta of San Fermo, two realistic soldiers of 
to-day keep guard with fixed bayonets over the neat Byzantine 
obelisk raised to their grandfathers. 

As a maker of plans, Luciano, according to English ideas, is 
volatile. He will sketch outa project with enthusiasm, and proceed 
then to dispose of it with vehement objections, so that, in his 
company, one is a little hazy by bedtime about the actual arrange- 
ments for the morrow. We had talked a good deal about his Fiat, 
especially since we had arrived at Varenna, where it was garaged : 
but until Apollodoro and I, on coming out of the hotel one fine 
morning, actually saw it fizzing with life in the middle of the 
piazzetta, I had imagined that the objections against embarking in 
it had out-weighed the advantages. The objections were certainly 
not trivial—Luciano was still, as he confessed, a very raw hand at 
driving: his reversing and changing of gears, I had gathered, were 
in too elementary a stage to justify application for a licence. In 
fact, he had no licence. I, though an experienced driver, had also 
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no licence to drive in Italy. For either of us to take the helm and 
let in the clutch was to brave the law. Seeing Luciano, however, 
with battle in his eye, I stifled my British hesitations, and Apollo- 
doro, whose bones at least would be in peril, raised no scruples. 
The upshot was that we passed a slightly dangerous, quite illegal, and 
singularly delightful day driving northwards along the shore, through 
Colico, and round the head of the lake to Sorico and Gravedona, the 
villages which, with Dongo, for some time in olden days formed a 
regular civil and ecclesiastical community, with soldiers, captains 
and industries of its own, known as ‘ Le Tre Pievi’—the three 
parishes. 

Considering what was possible, or even probable, upon roads so 
tortuous and narrow, so abounding in blind corners and heaps of 
stones piled at their sides, not to mention several gloomy tunnels 
pierced through the rock, potholes and loose stones, and the tradi- 
tional bravura of Italian chauffeurs, the motoring incidents were 
slight. It was decided that I should start driving, and start I did 
with some diffidence in a car of unfamiliar make and lay-out. We 
left Varenna triumphantly, an enthusiastic mechanic balanced on 
the step, imparting last words of encouragement and advice, until 
after an elegant change down to second speed on my part, he dropped 
off into the cobbled street with a cheerful ‘ benissimo ! ’ 

Luciano, however, was naturally bursting to show his 
mettle, and the wheel changed hands at Bellano. Thereafter, I, 
strengthened by the opportune lesson in the terms for clutch and 
brake, sat by his side as assessor, moderator, adviser and look-out 
man, tactful, I hope, once or twice very firm, and always poised 
for immediate action. Heaven was propitious. We had no mis- 
fortune but one puncture. The changing of gear was certainly not 
Luciano’s strong point, as we found on our return, when all the 
cows, sheep and goats of every village were returning to the fold. 
Italian cows have perfect road manners, unlike those of England, 
who entirely ignore the existence of motors ; and Italian herdsmen 
show an alacrity to clear the way for a car which astounded an 
Englishman. But this alacrity, emphasised with sticks, sometimes 
confused the sheep and goats, and consequently Luciano. His 
reaction, however, if not the most perfect, was quite safe, since he 
invariably throttled down and trod heavily on the brake without 
declutching, thus stopping his Fiat in three short jerks. Asa thank- 
offering, I thought nothing of jumping out with starting handle to 
crank her up, and we then proceeded again in a gear more suited for 
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these farmyard encounters. Apollodoro, helpless in the dickey, 
preserved the impassive demeanour of a true artilleryman, even to 
the extent of not realising that one of our back tyres was dead flat 
on an extremely bumpy road. He too was rewarded by coming off 
scatheless and seeing the sunny expression of pride on Luciano’s 
face as he brought us triumphantly back to the piazza of Varenna. 

These incidents, however, were adjuncts of the day’s pleasure 
rather than the pleasure itself: they mixed with the effect of the 
light blue sky and the generous but not overpowering sun. The 
real pleasure lay in seeing that part of the exquisite lake-landscape 
which is still undefaced by huge hotels, luxurious villas, and other 
constructions which, not being natural requirements of the locality, 
give its shores lower down, in spite of their beauty, an artificial and 
unbalanced look. South of a line drawn across from Menaggio to 
Varenna the contrast between the rough rusticity of the heights and 
the polished modernity of the shore is unpleasantly obvious, particu- 
larly at Cadenabbia; this superabundance of pleasure-palaces 
could only be due to the needs of an alien population bound by no 
intimate ties to the soil or to its people. North of this line the 
contrast is not observable, for here fashion ends: hotels, though 
good and clean, sink to their proper proportions, tennis courts and 
golf links disappear, and the wildness of the landscape is only 
diversified by such natural accumulations of townships, villages, 
and churches as serve the natural needs of farmers, peasants and 
fishermen. 

From Colico onwards, all round the head of the lake, one breathes 
an air of simplicity and antiquity. On a weekday hardly any 
vehicle is to be seen on the road but a farm-waggon, hardly any 
person but a herdsman, a postman or a priest, while the waters are 
seldom rudely disturbed by the wash of a racing motor launch. 
There is a greater sense of freedom, too, since here the basin of the 
lake is less abrupt. Though the great mass of the Spliigen—seen 
whole, bare and a tawny purple on this October day—looms over 
the scene as you look northwards, it is not too impending a giant : 
for miles below its feet stretch flat alluvial lands, rice-beds and 
water meadows, and the lesser hills above the shores follow its 
example in leaving smiling spaces between their feet and the waters 
of the lake. It is a country inviting to walkers, rich in fascinating 
valleys and in hill-paths leading to picturesque villages which 
compensate by their smallness for their abundance. Churches and 
shrines are innumerable. From any point of vantage you can 
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count them by dozens, for an antique piety still rules here together, 
so Luciano told me, with a somewhat medieval modesty in women. 
Sorico and Gravedona can only be compared with those unspoiled 
townships that one finds in the Cotswolds or in Wales, preserving 
the dignity of long, undisturbed existence and doing their work as 
trade centres of the locality without bursting out into ugly rashes of 
modernity. The old fortress of Sorico is a demi-ruin, and the 
picturesque Castello del Pero which dominates the shore of Grave- 
dona is deserted and for sale. A ridiculously small sum would buy 
it, but to modernise and keep it in repair would cost a fortune. No 
millionaire has yet taken a fancy to that fine old castello, with its 
lemon trees, fig trees, and its square tower overhanging the water ; 
and Gravedona, though it receives the foreigner, is as unaffected by 
him as its ancient baptistery by the lapse of time. 

This baptistery, which, with the church close by, stands on a 
grass-grown promontory all its own, expresses all the antiquity and 
remoteness of the Tre Pievi. Faded mosaics decorate its walls, and 
its glory is a Byzantine figure of Christ in wood, a work of the ninth 
century, reminding one by the majestic impassivity of its features, 
how modern a thing was even the primitive expressionism of the 
Renaissance. The crypt below the church is older still: the 
sacristan, an old man in peasant’s clothes, who himself might have 
belonged to any age, said that it dated from the fourth century. 
Then he took us into the church and told us, as no doubt he tells 
everyone who can understand Italian, the great tragic experience 
of his life. The church of Gravedona had a very rich treasure of 
jewelled chalices, pyxes, and so forth, worth over a million lire, of 
which the old sacristan was the guardian. One night three years 
ago a band of international thieves, having corrupted one of the 
chierici, sawed through the iron bars of the sacristy window, prised 
open the doors of the treasure cupboard, and decamped with every- 
thing, leaving their tools behind. ‘ And where were you ?’ asked 
Luciano. ‘I was asleep; and a good thing for me,’ replied the old 
fellow, ‘ for I learned afterwards that if I had woken up and come 
out they’d have shot me dead.’ The treasure was lost, but the 
thieves, or some of them, including the traitor chierico, were brought 
to justice, and condemned to hard labour. ‘Hard labour 
indeed ! ’ exclaimed the old sacristan, standing in the very sanctuary 
and forgetting all Christian thoughts at the sight of the lever marks 
left upon the panel of the now empty cupboard, ‘ I should have liked 
to cut off their heads! ’ 
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On that we left him, reflecting that piety is seldom a protection 
against the spirit of revenge, and went to inquire for lunch at the 
chief hotel of Gravedona. It was as excellent a meal as I have 
eaten in Italy, completed with fresh pears of enormous size. As for 
the wine, Gravedona is not far from the famous vineyards of the 
Valtellina, and whether we drank here the rough but vigorous 
Sassella, the white Paradiso, or the round and generous red Inferno, 
it does not matter. If we drank one there, we drank the others 
elsewhere, as visitors to the Como district should not fail to do: and 
I make no excuse for my opinion that, of the Valtellina as of the 
Divina Commedia, the ‘Inferno’ is the most satisfying. After 
these material satisfactions, Luciano, Apollodoro and I walked by 
winding cobbled paths, rather slippery to the feet, ‘ up the ’ill’—a 
nice phrase for a splendid vagueness of upward direction endeared 
to me by a Surrey gardener who related in a moment of Christmas- 
tide expansion that his sister, a lady’s maid, was then in Switzerland, 
he didn’t remember the name of the place, but she was staying 
(his voice thrilled) ‘ at the Grand ’Otel up the ‘ill.’ 

To go ‘ up the ‘ill’ anywhere in these regions is to be presented 
with entrancing spectacles of mountains, green slopes and water, 
arranged in wonderful gradations of tones and shapes, to which only 
an Italian pen like Luciano’s can do justice. This walk above 
Gravedona blends in memory with another, longer and more 
strenuous, above Cadenabbia, after lunch under the pergola of the 
locanda at Griante, the adored village of Stendhal’s immortal 
Duchess of San Severino. The paths were alike, the sun as warm, 
the light mist as magical in the distances, and the same varied 
blooms of autumn wild flowers decorated the crannies of walls and 
cobblestones. We tramped upwards steadily and without much 
talk : it was too hot for that. Save for one or two old women carry- 
ing down fresh chestnuts we met no soul between our start and our 
delicious drop to rest upon a grassy bank at the top. But what 
made the ascent above Griante memorable was the sound, far above 
us, of a herdsboy’s song, quite eastern in its modulations in a 
mournful minor key and delivered with a peculiar nasal resonance, 
not unlike that of a London newsboy, though deeper, which gave it 
in the silence an incredible carry. We heard this song, harsh but 
extremely moving, long before we reached the piece of true Alpine 
pasture underneath the peak of Monte Crocione, where the herdsboy 
tended his few small cows and had his home—one of three cabins 
built of the mountain stone. He was whittling with his knife 
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when we arrived, and gave us water from the well in a clean wooden 
dipper, no doubt his own handiwork. Luciano spoke to him in 
Lombard dialect, and all that I gathered from his answer was that, 
from the summit where we should rest, one could see ‘ Ottanta Sett 
paes.’ No doubt he was right, for the hill crest, unfortunately 
defaced by a bench-mark, commanded not only the lake, and 
the splendid forms of Monte Grigna and Legnone closing the view of 
the east, but the whole valley between Menaggio and Porlezza, in 
the background of which lay the placid little lake of Piano, looking 
as small and still as a puddle. We gave ourselves up there to the 
enjoyment of Feldeinsamkeit lying face to the sky, until it was time 
to go down by another route. A false start landed in a net-work of 
trenches, cut at enormous labour and expense above a precipice 
commanding the approach from Switzerland to Menaggio. They 
had never been used, but were a sad reminder of what the war 
had cost in preparations against eventualities that never occurred. 
How much, I wondered, does the Italian taxpayer now pay for 
the fear that some years ago the Germans would violate Swiss 
neutrality ? From these trenches we had to retrace our steps to 
the bench-mark and descend over the reverse slope through pleasant 
woods to Menaggio, whence after some good-humoured bargaining 
in dialect, we got a motor-boat to Varenna for seventeen lire and a 
pint of wine. 

This was the eve of our separation until another happy meeting. 
It may have been the night when we drank two bottles of beer in 
the little Albergo del Sole with a gramophone propelling grand 
opera directly into Luciano’s ear, or the other night when we 
patronised the pasticceria of Varenna and quietly drank Marsala, 
while the lads of the village gathered round the damsel, obviously 
the proprietor’s daughter, who woke melody from the rusty piano 
at the end of the room, and lustily battered the establishment’s 
spoons in time upon the table, while the proprietor beamed approval 
on this musical depreciation of his stock. Next morning, at all 
events, Apollodoro went back to Milan, but Luciano and I said 
farewell to him at Lecco, and took a train of which a porter made the 
poetic, though quite satisfactory, prophecy: ‘ Muore a Bergamo.’ 
It died, punctually, at Bergamo ; but how Luciano learned to play 
the English game of “ Rummy ’ that evening on the heights of San 
Vigilio is another story. 
WILLIAMS. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tue Editor of Taz Cornuitt Macazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


Dovuste Acrostic No. 64. 


(The Fourth of the Series.) 
‘The of your 
Shall start from every wave !— 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave.’ 


1. ‘I made my first campaigns under him, and 
first saw fire at the battle of ——.’ 


2. ‘ He can’t tell a lie, and he doesn’t know 
how to love any one except me.’ 


3. ‘ Let march how it will, 
They stick to oil and watchmen still.’ 


4, ‘I hear the how] of the wind that brings 
The long drear storm on its heavy wings.’ 


5. ‘ With thoughts we clutch men’s souls, 
Weaken the joints of armies, make them fly 
Like dust and leaves before the viewless wind.’ 


6. ‘ Never trust a that does not sing at 
his work ; his mind is of nothing but filching.’ 


7. ‘I face death with 


in my right hand.’ 


N.B.—Owing to the Christmas holidays, the next number of 
Tue CornuILL Magazine will be published a few days earlier than 
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usual, and it follows that less time can be allowed for solving No. 64. 
Competitors are requested to note that their answers must arrive 
not later than December 15. 


RULES. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 
2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 
3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 


page xxi of the Advertisements in the preliminary pages of this issue. 

4, At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address must also be given, and 
should be written at the back. 

5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 64 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tur CorNuILL MaGazine, 504A Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than December 15. 


ProremM: Shakespeare, Hamlet, i. 2. 


Answer TO No. 63. Liauts : 
es 1. Tennyson, The Marriage of Geraint. 
2.1 nfantin E 2. R. Browning, A Pretty Woman. | 
3. O livi A 3. Shakespeare, T'welfth-Night, i., 5. | 
4.B ie R 4. Shelley, Autumn. H 
5. E mperor S 5. Stevenson, A Child’s Garden of | 


Verses. Young Night Thought. 


Acrostic No. 62 (‘Goodly States’): Answers were received from 78 solvers, 
of whom 52 were correct in every light and 20 missed one point only. The 
Shakespeare quotation was the only one that was known by everybody. 

The monthly prize is won by * Mac,’ whose answer was the first correct one 
opened. Mrs. Courtney, Marlfield, Winchester, Hants, will choose books to the 
value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


Printed in Great Britain at THE BALLANTYNE PRESS 
SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & Co. Lp. 
Colchester, London & Eton 
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P. C. Wren’s new romance 


AJoR WREN’s new novel Bean Ideal is a tale of love and high 
Wl avceinse, whose scene is laid mainly in the French 
Foreign Legion and the Penal Battalions. 
Besides being complete and_ self-con- 
tained, the book is the last of the 
trilogy, ‘ Beau Geste,’ ‘ Beau Sabreur,’ 
‘Beau Ideal.’ It tells of the adventures 
of John Geste and Otis Vanbrugh, 
the brother of Mary Vanbrugh, and 
devoted friend of Isobel, John’s wite. 
The story also narrates the further ex- 
ploits of Hank and Buddy, and finally 
clears up the mystery of the ‘ Blue 
Water’ and of Michael’s beau gesie. 
The book’s motif is sacrifice and selt- 
abnegation, and its motto, ‘ Greatest 
love asks least reward.’ 


A brilliant artist and scientist 


ALEXANDER WOLKOFF-MouroMTZOFF, who died last month 
M . in Venice, had only just finished reading for press the proofs 
of his unusual and remarkable book of Memoirs. M. Wolkoff is 
best known to. the English public as A. N. Roussoff, whose 
brilliant water-colour paintings are highly prized and much 
admired. Besides being a gifted artist and scientist, and an 
authority on antiquarian art, the author was a man of great 
personal charm, with a large circle of distinguished friends, many 
of whom are to be met with in his pages. 


A fragrant romance 


oMMY CHANDLER first kissed His Edzabeth behind a Survey 

hedge. Then the years intervened until one day he saw vet 
in Paris, radiant, and he pursued her to the south of Franc. — 
there to encounter his friend Derek, about to marry a girl he id 
not love. Tommy asked Elizabeth if she remembered, and m de 
her promise to marry him, but complications arose which mi ‘ht 
have meant disaster but for Tommy’s mother—that humor us 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW in 
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A Private 
Income— 
not a salary 


£400 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE FOR 
YOU! 


Think of it! Not a salary demanding 
daily work at the office, but a private 
income to be paid to you every year as 
long as you live. 

And while you are qualifying for it—it 
begins at age 55—there’s full protection 
for your family: £3,200, plus Accumu- 
lated Profits, will be paid to them in the 
event of your death. Should that be the 
result of an accident £6,400, plus the 
profits. 

Should illness or accident permanently 
prevent you earning any kind of living, 
£32 a month will be paid to you until you 
are 55, when the /400 a year becomes due. 
Every year you will save a very sub- 
stantial amount of Income Tax—-a big 
consideration in itself. 

This can all be accomplished by means 
of a plan devised by the Sun Life of 
Canada—the great Annuity Company with 
Government supervised assets exceeding 
£82,000,000. 

It’s a wonderful plan, adaptable to any 
age and for any amount. It brings inde- 
pendence within the reach of tens of 
thousands of men who, otherwise, would 
be compelled to go on working till the 
end of their days. 


Let us explain the plan more fully 
to you. Write, giving exact age 
and amount you can save yearly, 
to J. F. Junkin (General Manager), 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
16, Sun of Canada House, Vic- 
toria Embankment,London,W.C.2 
(Near Temple Station.) 
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whom he derived much of his own impulsive charm. Of course, 
love finally triumphed, and laughed at rhyme and reason and 
identity. Miss Elswyth Thane has succeeded in telling a joyous 
tale. 


A new life of Darwin 


ITH an enthusiasm that is infectious and which com- 

municates itself to the reader, Mr. Henshaw Ward has written 
a new life of Charles Darwin : the Man and His Warfare, in which be 
has sought and found the perspective which reveals Darwin for 
what he was. He has fastened upon 
Darwin’s peculiar achievement, and dis- 
closed those things that differentiate him 
from other men and give him his hon- 
oured place in science and in the story of 
the human mind. Mr. Ward describes 
Darwin’s warfare against superstition in 
science and, in the fascinating chapters 
devoted to that splendid story of travel 
and adventure in the Beagle, shows what 
were the causes of the battles. Only a 
little less interesting than the full-length 
portrait of Darwin are the sketches of 
his associates—Lyell, whose ‘Principles 
of Geology’ had so stimulated Darwin 
on the Beagle voyage, and who could not be brought to speak 
out on the Darwin theory; Hooker, wise and learned and 
loyal and devoted; Huxley, ever ready to break a lance in the 
cause of truth; Wallace, who evolved the theory independent 'y, 
and so presented Darwin with a great dilemma; Asa Gray, who 
fought the good fight for the cause in America. The very 
brilliance of this group enhances the dominant and luminous 
figure of Darwin, while the quality of entertainment is strong 
throughout the whole of the book. 


Shipwreck—from a new angle 


N his latest novel, No Secrets Island, Mr. Alan Sullivan, who is 
known as author of ‘The Jade God,’ has taken a familiar the:ne 
and treated it in an unusual manner. There is shipwreck anc a 
girl is cast upon a lonely island with two men—not with the us1al 
results, but in circumstances which bring about peculiarly interesting 
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developments. The end is happiness, but not before man 
tangles have been unravelled and obscurities cleared up. This is 
a most fascinating story. 


A book alive with modern interest 


N the opinion of the Bishop of Ripon, who contributes a Prefzce, 
| ies the thought and the style of Dean Robbins’ book, Stmplivit 
towards Christ, ‘ are so gracious and distinguished, and at times si 
original, that the book seems marked out for reading by those to 
whom the ordinary “ religious” book, or volume of sermon; 
would not appeal: people who are often the best worth appeaiin, 
to.’ In this age of material progress Dean Robbins feels that 
study of the life and ideals of Christ, and their true interpretation 
is more than ever necessary if the essential spiritual elements oj 
our life are to be preserved. His book is alive with moder 
interest, and it presents sincerely a series of illuminating discus 
sions on the value of religious concepts to us to-day. The author 
takes a wide and sympathetic view of civilization, and this appe: 
for spirituality is an optimistic pointing-out of the modern meanin, 
and need for intelligent Christianity. 


A Civil Servant remembers 


ot long before the late Sir John Kempe died, he finishei 
Diivsitins a. book under the title of Reminiscences of an Old Cii 
Servant, and fortunately was able to pass 
the final proofs for press. He describes 
his entrance into the Treasury in 1867, 
and the consequent share he had in the 
financial administration of the Civil 
Service throws light upon the much 
discussed relations of the Treasury to the 
Civil Service. But the book is much 
more than an account of one branch of 
offcialdom. The writer adds a_pic- 
turesque side by describing his travels 
round the coasts of the United Kingdom 
on the inspection of Customs ports and 
as member of the Royal Commissions on 
Communication with Lightships and 
Island Lighthouses, which he illustrates with some o- hi 
original sketches. Of considerable interest also is an origin 
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BEAU IDEAL 


the new novel for 1928 


WREN 


the author of 
BEAU GESTE 
BEAU SABREUR 
THE WAGES or VIRTUE 
STEPSONS OF FRANCE 


The scene is laid mainly in the 
French Foreign Legion and the 
Penal Battalions, and the story 
tells of the adventures of John 
Geste and Otis Vanbrugh, the 
brother of Mary Vanbrugh, and 
devoted friend of Isobel, John’s 
wife. The story also narrates 
the further exploits of Hank and 
Buddy, and finally clears up the 
mystery of the ‘ Blue Water’ and 
of Michael’s beau geste. A tale of 
love and high adventure. 
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telegram from Queen Victoria, which is included, together with 
many amusing and interesting letters, in facsimile, from Lord fj 
Beaconsfield and others. 


Dry bones that lived 


AHOOLAWE, an island in Hawaiian seas, had a violent history 

K behind it and in all probability an equally turbulent one lay Fg | 
ahead. It was not likely to arouse interest, that crimson wreck ot 9 
an island, in any save imaginative persons, but dark, tragic stories 4 
were told about it. Blown by the wind, trampled down to the §é 
hard-pan by over stocking, it sprawled in the fierce blue sca f¢ 
gaunt and worn out, abandoned, a victim of man’s greed. 9 
Occasionally hunters went over for a day of sport, for thousands §¢ 

4 


of goats swarmed upon it; opium smugglers were said to take 
advantage of its isolation to ply their unlawful trade. And then, 
with the advent of a man who enjoyed a hard fight with relentless 
nature, Miss Von Tempski had the joy of watching life return to 
the island, and she has told the whole romantic story in Dust, 
which is her second novel, following ‘ Hula.’ 


A Romance of Freedom 


‘QHACKLES OF THE FREE” is the title of 
S Miss Mary Grace Ashton’s new novel— 
the successor to ‘Race’ which won golden 
opinions from the critics last year. The 
theme of her new story is evident from 
the title—she seeks to discover how far can 
we really be free from the shackles of circum- 
stances and the bonds which tie us to our 
families and friends. Mary Grace Asrtow 


Our greatest naturalist 


‘yr is difficult,’ writes Mr. Walter Johnson in his book on Gé/bert i 

White: Pioneer, Poet, and Stylist, ‘for a warm admirer of White I 
to hold a fair balance between exaggerated hero-worship and \ 
captious criticism. Censorious comments based upon after- 
knowledge and modern. discoveries are clearly unjust, but in : 
practice it may be quite as mischievous to pass by faults and to 
palliate errors. For those followers of White who “ do honcut 
his memory on this side idolatry ” the safest plan is to present a 
full view of the matter, omitting no grave mistakes, yet steadfastly 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


A. L. SMITH, MASTER OF BALLIOL 
A BIOGRAPHY AND SOME REMINISCENCES 
By HIS WIFE 


‘This biography is charmingly written. ‘‘ A.L.’’ was a great a 
personality and all those to whom that means anything will read it 
with pleasure. ’—Evening Standard. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


REMINISCENCES or AN OLD CIVIL SERVANT 
By SIR JOHN A. KEMPE, K.C.B. 


Sir John Kempe entered the Treasury in 1867, and the consequent 
share he had in the financial administration of the Civil Service throws 
light upon the much-discussed relations of the Treasury to the Civil 
Service. Illustrated. 12s. ‘net. 


GILBERT WHITE: 
PIONEER, POET, AND STYLIST 


By WALTER JOHNSON 


After dealing with White’s personal character and mode of work, 
the author attempts to show what were White’s definite contributions 
to natural history—ornithological, botanical, geological, etc., and 
what are > his claims as a pioneer. Illustrated. _ About T5s. net. 


CHARLES. ‘DARWIN 


THE MAN AND HIS WARFARE 
By HENSHAW WARD 


There have already appeared several lives of Darwin, but this is 
different inasmuch as it gives a sympathetic and searching study of 
the man, his life of action and research, the growth of his opinions 
and the meaning of his life in modern science. _ Illustrated. 21S. net. 


CANCER | 
THE SURGEON AND THE RESEARCHER 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 


Author of ‘ Cancer: How it is Caused, How it can be Prevented,’ etc. 
Preface by Sir ARBUTHNOT LANE, Bt.y 
In this book, the author sets out to prove that all the doctrines on 
which modern cancer treatment is based are faulty and untenable. 
He shows that the disease is vo¢ due to a microbe, is wot due to cell 
degeneration, is not caused by chronic irritation of an ordinary 
kind, is mot due to old age, and is wot a local disease, but a 
constitutional one. 7s. "6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street . W.1. 
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refusing to judge an eighteenth-century naturalist by the canons of 
the twentieth.’ It is in this spirit that the author has written his 
book, and included are special topographical and geological maps, 
based on a thirty years’ acquaintance with Selborne, and the 
little known pen and ink sketch of Gilbert White. 


The late Dr. Fitchett 


r. W. H. Frrcnert, who has just died in Australia, and whcse 
TE Miscdes tales of land and sea are now famous enough to be 
written as classics, was a fascinating conversationalist as well as a 
powerful preacher and author. For more than fifty years he was 
minister of a church in Melbourne, and the circulation of his 
published works, as shown by actual figures in the Melbourne 
press a few months ago, far and away exceeds that of all other 
Australian writers. 


For all who love horses and hounds 


‘T )ARTMoOoR Days WITH THE Forest Hunt,’ Major Knight- 
Doruce’s story of the hunting field, is now to be issued in 2 
cheaper edition at 35. 6d. Included will be the delightful illustra- 
tions by Lieutenant Picard, a Belgian officer who was imprisoned 
in a German fortress with the author when he wrote the book. 
Thus the volume possesses an added interest, apart from its 
appeal as a story of love and happy adventure. Its pages are 
imbued with the spirit of Dartmoor and informed with an intimate 
knowledge of, and eager love for, horses and hounds. 


Next Month 


eo CoRNHILL MaGazin_ for August will contain among other 
contributions the conclusion of Stanley Weyman’s romance 
The ‘ Lively Peggy’; Echoes of Great Artists, drawn from het 
collection of autograph letters, by Lady Charnwood ; Business ii 
Fiction, by W. Alexander; Where Babies are Buried Alive, by 
Fulahn ; Shakespeare did not Dine Out, by Angela Thirkell; 
Curate in County Cork, by Martin Hare. 
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Lafayette. 


tributes paid to her at the recent celebration of the 
Coming of Age of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, which 
sprang from het i inspiration, and, with all the natural and 
inevitable vicissitudes of fortune, has become a most 
successful evidence of town-planning as well as an 
example of a community consisting of all classes of 
persons. Cordially we congratulate its foundress—who 
rightly should be named the Grand Old Lady—not 
only on this further triumph in her dutiful and suc- 
cessful life, but on the illuminating “Story ” of the 
growth of the Garden Suburb which she has written. 
This booklet may be purchased from Dame Henrietta 


Barnett, D.B.E., 1, South Square, Hampstead Garden 


Suburb, N.W. 11, for sixpence ; any larger sum being 
allocated to the building of an Institute for the Suburb. 
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A new book by George Borrow 


URING George Borrow’s lifetime he advertised a boolfif 
IP meno Celtic Bards, Chiefs and Kings, but the volume was 
never published and, after his death, the manuscript seemed tiff 
have vanished. Little was known of it, and only recently has iff 
been identified in its complete form, as the various chapters—ff 
extending to several hundred pages—had been separated andi 


scattered. ‘The reason is to be found in the conjecture, supported ! 
by strong evidence, that Borrow used part of this manuscript to pS 
quote an extract from Ce/tic Bards in an article which he contribute " | 
to the Quarterly Review in 1861, and he afterwards omitted tof ., 
restore the sheets to their rightful place. However, Mr. Herbert GJ y. 
Wright, who, when collaborating with Mr. Clement K. Shorter <, 
in editing Borrow’s works, had access to the manuscripts in the in 
collections of Mr. Shorter and Mr. T. J. Wise, has gradually wi 
reconstructed the work from the scattered fragments, and_hasfp in 
edited it, with the addition of an Introduction. ‘The volume dealiff E 
with the old bards and also with later Welsh writers, giving a vivid[f pc 
account of their lives and achievements. It opens up a field whiciff® 
is still largely unexplored, and everywhere the racy, forceful bth 
personality of Borrow has left its mark. an 
The happy author 
NE often hears the term ‘ best seller’ 5, 
applied toa book which has a tre-[Bna 

mendous vogue fora season ; then another 
in due time takes its place, and it sinks fe. 
into the shadow of forgotten things. be 

Very few volumes have the virility toy, 
survive for four years, and yet Beaw Gest, pr: 
which leapt into fame when it was first cor 

issued in 1924, is still beating records : inf an 
1927—in England alone—167,000 copies off tir 
this book were sold. The author, Major anc 
P. C. WREN P. C. Wren, has just returned from a 
voyage in time to see his new volume, 
Beau Ideal, launched. He is now working on a novel for next{’™ 
year and a book of short stories. B Ann 
Man’s earliest artistic activities ‘ 


ROFESSOR G. BALDWIN Brown’s latest book deals with Tl 
Ps of the Cave Dweller, and is a study of the earliest artistic 
activities of man. Its first aim is to present a clear picture of the 
ascertainable facts connected with the arts of form in prehist ric 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW in 


horter 
in the 


dually 


has 


e deals 
Vivid 


which 


yrcefule 


pJanuary, April, July and 
§ October of every year provides 
fa reasoned appreciation and 
criticism of movement in 
kLiterature, Art, Religion, 
E Science, and Politics, as well as 
insocial developments generally, 
within the British Islands and 
in countries abroad. 


5s ESTABLISHED in 1809, when the 
kpower of Napoleon was at its 
k height, the QUARTERLY has seen 
pthe map of Europe changed 
band changed again, and has 
Ewitnessed extraordinary pro- 
bgress in all departments of 
social, national, and inter- 


fnational life. 


first 
ds : in 
ies of 
Major 
a sel 
lume, 


br has been the purpose of this 
b Review, through the minds and 
bens of writers with authority, 
Eto appreciate the values of that 
bprogress. The names of its 
pcontributors may be taken as 
pan index to the history of the 
btimes in Literature, Science 
sand Art, to Politics and Social 
sendeavour through its infinite 
schannels, as well as to very 
much else. 


Ansual Subscription, post free, 31s. 4d. 
Single copies, 7s. 6d. plus 4d. postage. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. £ 


_A Private 


Income— 
not a salary 


£400 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE FOR 
YOU! 


Think of it! Not a salary demanding 
daily work at the office, but a private 
income to be paid to you every year as 
long as you live. 

And while you are qualifying for it—it 
begins at age 55—there’s full protection 
for your family: £3,200, plus Accumu- 
lated Profits, will be paid to them in the 
event of your death. Should that be the 
result of an accident £6,400, plus the 
profits. 

Should illness or accident permanently 
prevent you earning any kind of living, 
£32 a month will be paid to you until you 
are 55, when the £400 a year becomes due. 

Every year you will save a very sub- 
stantial amount of Income Tax—a big 
consideration in itself. 

This can all be accomplished by means 
of a plan devised by the Sur Life of 
Canada—the great Annuity Company with 
Government supervised assets exceeding 
£82,000,000. 

It’s a wonderful plan, adaptable to any 
age and forany amount. It brings inde- 
pendence within the reach of tens of 
thousands of men who, otherwise, would 
be compelled to go on working till the 
end of their days. 


Let us explain the plan more fully 
to you. Write, giving exact age 
and amount you can save yearly, 
to J. F. Junkin (General Manager), 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
16, Sun of Canada House, Vic- 
toria Embankment,London,W.C.2 
(Near Temple Station.) 
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<page WEYMAN stands with Dumas, Stevenson and Sabatin 
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times, and on the basis of these facts to establish aesthetic principles 
that apply to art in general as a factor in human life. The mii 
problem in connection with the primitive culture of the palaeolithig 
period is to discover the real motive and intention of the anima 
representations. For nearly a quarter of a century this questio 
has been settled on the theory that the intention was magical 
the representation being deliberately designed to exercise somg 
dominant influence on the original, but Professor Baldwi 
Brown is of the opinion that the primary motive, in the striq 
sense of the term, was certainly artistic and his discussion of thi 
points of interest leading up to his theory is full of illumination, 


The Prince of Romantic Novelists 


as one of the great popular modern writers of historical romance 
In The Lively Peggy, the last novel from _ 
Weyman’s pen—completed shortly before a 
his recent death—he tells the story of a 
young man and woman in a tiny seaport 
in the South of England during the 
Napoleonic Wars, when the sight of a 
French sail sent a thrill through people’s 
hearts. The Lively Peggy is a privateer 
brig in which the town folk have an 
interest, and about the brig centres a 
rousing story of treachery, courage, and 
a love that swept everything before it. 
For there is another Peggy, daughter 
of the autocratic ‘ squarson ’ — warm- 
hearted contrast to her coldly dutiful elder 
sister—and her story is inextricably woven with that of the ship. 


The Story of the ‘Redskins’ 


vivip Story of the American Indian has been written b x H 
Dr. Paul Radin, who is one of the leading authorities of 
Indian culture. The book should therefore prove of speci J 
interest to students of anthropology, but the appeal to the gener: 
reader is very great, for Dr. Radin has written a living chapter 4 
human history, simply and sympathetically, and not in techaic: 
form. He tells the whole fascinating story of the racial dev lop 
ment of the ‘Redskins’; of their strange customs, menti 
atmosphere, arts and wanderings, and their gradual fading out 
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Pp LAYER’S WHITE LABEL 
NAVY MIXTURE 


—smoke it for a change—you 
won’t want to change again. 
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NICKEL LINEN STRETCHER WITH EACH LARGE SIZE. 
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COOPER, DENNISON & WALKDEN, Ltd. 7 * *,SxponPEce 
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The book brings together in one volume a vast amount 
information which hitherto has been scattered in many; whil 
much of the material has for a long time been buried in d 
ethnological reports. Truly Dr. Radin has succeeded in makin, 
the dry bones live. 


A marvellous Sherlock Holmes volume 


HERLOCK Hortmes—the original and still most famous detectiy 

in fiction—can always be relied upon to thrill the youthfu 
people and, equally, their sires; there- 
fore The Complete Sherlock Holmes, Short 
Stories, will delight them. It is a book 
of marvellous value—comprising 1,348 
pages for the price of an ordinary novel— 
and includes His Adventures, Memoirs, 
Return, His Last Bow, and The Case-Book, 
this being the whole series of stories con- 
cerning Sherlock Holmes apart from the 
four novels: ‘A Study in Scarlet’; ‘The 
Sign of Four’; ‘The Hound of the 
Baskervilles’ ; ‘The Valley of Fear.’ It 
begins with his first appearance in this 
form in ‘A Scandal in Bohemia,’ which 
came out in 1892, until he made his final exit in the ‘Adventusi 
of Shoscombe Abbey’ in 1925. 


Constitutional History 


R. H. James Rosrnson has found the study of our Englis 
Mi Bactinnents’ long struggle to obtain and maintain our civ! 
liberties a most absorbing pursuit and in The Power of the Purse hi 
has set out, briefly, the essential points of that struggle. Th 
author is confident that the great fabric of our liberties—civil an 
religious—has been developed side by side with the growth of tht 
main principles of our Constitution, and that both liberties ang 
constitution depend upon the continued development of individua 
character in all classes of the nation. This character development 
he contends, is largely assisted by the study of the parliamentary 
struggles of those of our ancestors who have, through ‘on 
generations, devoted themselves to securing and upholding thi 
same freedom. One very interesting outcome of Mr. Robinson 
labours is that, for the first time, the names of the constituencies 
county by county, are recorded from the Model Parliament of 129) 
to that of 1888, when household suffrage was introduced. Thi 
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the last novel by 


Stanley Weyman 
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names of the members of the three famous Parliaments of 
Charles II and those of the last unreformed Parliament and of the 
first reformed Parliament will interest many readers, especially 
those who are descended from some of our foremost political 
fighters. 


The Foolish Virgin 


o Mrs. Kathleen Norris’s long list of 
and winsome heroines must 
now be added Pamela Raleigh, The 
Foolish Virgin of her latest novel. The 
affairs of Pamela’s heart did not run 
smooth, and the unlucky circumstance 
which involved her in an apparent indis- 
cretion had far-reaching effects. But 
where there’s a will there’s a way, and 
Pamela, though downcast at times, re- 
fused to give in, and after a long struggle 
and manifold heart-burnings, won in an . 
entirely surprising manner. Her story Norris 
is told with that insight and finished 
study of character which have gained for Mrs. Norris her wide 
circle of admirers. 


A fascinatingly human trilogy 


RS. Norris’s readers will also be interested to know that 
Mire Story of Julia Page; The Heart of Rachael; and Martie the 
Unconquered—three of the author’s finest novels—have now bcen 
admirably produced and included in Mr. Murray’s Popular Three- 
and-Sixpenny Library. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett on G. F. Bradby 


R. G. F. Brapsy’s Dick and The Lanchester Tradition ate two 

books which, written some long time ago, yet have a perennial 
interest for the discerning reader. Mr. Arnold Bennett recently paid 
tribute to ‘The Lanchester Tradition’ in the Evening Standard. He 
said ‘ It is dissimilar from other public school yarns in this, that it 
deals mainly with the teaching staff and scarcely at all with the boys. 
The critical events are true enough to the irony of life and exquisitely 
absurd. Mr. Bradby has a humour shy asa faun : you get glimpses 
of the animal flitting across the ends of glades of seriousness. He 
understands character and has few illusions. He seeks not a‘tet 
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the new novel for 1928 


BEAU IDEAL. 
N; 


P.C. WRE 


the author of 
BEAU GESTE 
BEAU SABREUR 
THE WAGES or VIRTUE 
STEPSONS OF FRANCE 


—a 


The scene is laid mainly in the 
French Foreign Legion and the 
Penal Battalions, and the story 
tells of the adventures of John 
Geste and Otis Vanbrugh, the 
brother of Mary Vanbrugh, and 
devoted friend of Isobel, John’s 
wife. The story also narrates 
the further exploits of Hank and 
Buddy, and finally clears up the 
mystery of the ‘ Blue Water’ and 
of Michael’s beau geste. A tale of 
love and high adventure. 


7s. 6d. net 


MURRAY -: Albemarle Street - LONDON, W.1 
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emotion. He writes well.’ ‘Dick’ on the other hand, is an 
amusing book, telling of the holiday escapes of a very jolly boy, 
of whom The Times says: ‘Those who do not laugh at Dick 
must be hopeless. We learn not so much from what is put down 
in words, but from the whole atmosphere and implications of a 
delightful story.’ Both of these books have now been added to 
Mr. Murray’s Three-and-Sixpenny Library. 


A Romance of Freedom 


‘QUHACKLES OF THE FREE” is the title of 
S Miss Mary Grace Ashton’s new novel— 
the successor to ‘ Race’? which won golden 
opinions from the critics last year. The 
theme of her new story is evident from 
the title—she seeks to discover how far we 
can really be free from the shackles of circum- 
stances and the bonds which tie us to our & 
families and friends. 


ORD GoreELv’s latest thriller is Te Devouring Fire—published 
pork a short time ago—and it is sweeping all before it. A 
third large edition is selling rapidly ; moreover, it is exciting the 


admiration of the critics, since the author has discovered a new way 
of making the blood run cold. 


Next Month 


September number of the CorNHILL MaGazinE will contain 
among other contributions Two Leaders—Newman and Caryl, 
by the Rev. Henry Tristram, of the Birmingham Oratory; 
Confessions of an Amateur Physician, by Maj.-Gen. H. H. Austin, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.; Portraiture in Lavengro: an Essay in Identi- 
fication, by Andrew Boyle ; Intrigue : the Making and Marring of a 
Hunter, a new animal-story, by Humfrey Jordan. 
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Lafayette 


tributes paid © her at the recent celebration of the 
Coming of Age of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, which 
sprang from her inspiration, and, with all the natural and 
inevitable vicissitudes of fortune, has become a most 
successful evidence of town-planning as well as an 
example of a community consisting of all classes of 
petsons. Cordially we congratulate its foundress—who 
rightly should be named the Grand Old Lady—not 
only on this further triumph in her dutiful and suc- 
cessful life, but on the illuminating “Story” of the 
growth of the Garden Suburb which she has written. 
This booklet may be purchased from Dame Henrietta 
Barnett, D.B.E., 1, South Square, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W. 11, for one shilling ; any larger sum being 
allocated to the building of an Institute for the Suburb. 
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Stanley Weyman’s Last Novel 


= story’s the thing, certainly, but in the ways and means o! 
its telling lies the secret of nearly all reading enjoyment. Hv 
happy is the writer who can both create a good story and thier 
clothe his imagination in splendid prose. Such was the ‘at 
Stanley Weyman, a famous cloak-and-sword romanticist, who 
understood and appreciated the magic of his mother tongue. 
his death he left in the press The Lively Peggy, a novel which 
brilliant and satisfying in itself—carries additional interest since i 
is his last work. For there is a poignancy about all things on 
which are written finis, even when, as in the case of Weyman, a “ul! 
course has been run and success finely achieved. 


A genial man’s experiences 


R. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, who is the son of the famous American 
joker Nathaniel Hawthorne, lived in this country unti 
1882, and although he is now over eighty 
years old, he hopes to return to England 
some day. Meanwhile, he has written 
his memories of the old days in Shapes 
that Pass. ‘As for writing an auto- 
biography,’ he says, ‘I have no such 
intention ; feminiscences are another 
matter, for they are a man’s experiences, 
not himself. And they are a good tonic 
for health and spirits. Looking back on 
life we naturally pick out the agreeable 
persons and events, and so increase sun- 
shine. Memory, which forgets as well 
as remembers, is the greatest of artists.’ 
This is a very happy and genial book. Whistler, Herbert 
Spencer, Browning, Henry James are among the intimate fricnds 
who sparkle in its pages. 


JuLiaN HAWTHORNE 


It can’t pay 

N the world of crime no one has had a more sensational career, 
tbe a wider international reputation, than Eddie Guerin, and now, ae 
in his old age, ‘ down and out,’ he has written his Awtobiograp ') te 
a Criminal—a plain, unvarnished tale which proves, in a way ‘hat 
all the prison statistics in the world cannot prove, that you can't 
win at the crooked game. Even in boyhood ordinary lawtu! 
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means of money-making were too slow for him, and at fifteen 1¢ 
first found himself in prison in Chicago, in times when there was 
no attempt to help and reform the young offender. His sub- 
sequent career was filled with blazing crimes, sandwiched betwe:n 
long periods in prison in England, U.S.A., and France, and ir a 
French penal settlement, from which he managed to escape—and 
that alone was a remarkable feat. Amazing temporary succcss 
was, time after time, followed by still more amazing disaster. ‘to 
students of human nature this book will be of absorbing interest, 
while to any who may contemplate a career of crime it should b¢ 
a healthy deterrent. These are the reasons which make it really 
advisable to publish a story which in itself can hardly be otherwise 
than lurid. 


A clever mystery—a happy solution 


Wi: are sheep, led by an unknown 


. shepherd,’ and we plunge and are HE WHO FIGHTS - | 
frightened and seek always to escape. LORD GORELL 
What, for instance, could Christopher |. ‘nobowering Fire 
Frayne do, except run, when he found 


himself the unlucky cause of an accident 
which he knew any ordinary jury would 
take to show deliberate murder? 
Naturally his friends helped him to get 
away, and then wondered whether they 
wete justified. Complications were in- 
troduced by two French criminals and 
a clever French detective, and eventually 
these helped to bring the mystery to a 
happy solution. Here is Lord Gorell in 
his most skilful vein, and this story of He Who Fights will doubt- 
less give much pleasure to many. Certainly the readers of his 
‘Devouring Fire’ will not need to be told twice of Lord 
Gorell’s latest thriller. 


A religious book for modern people 


OWHERE can a better key be found to the note struck by 
Dean Robbins in his book, Simplicity Towards Christ, than in 
the Bishop of Ripon’s Preface to the volume. The Bishop writes: 
‘ The thought and the style are so gracious and distinguished, nd 
at times so original, that the book seems marked out for reac ing 
by those to whom the ordinary ‘ religious ’ book, or volume ot 
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Why 
for Aged Persons. 


When, by weight of years, diges- 
tive powers become enfeebled, and 
the vital elements are not absorbed 
from ordinary food, Benger’s is an 
agreeable and abundant source of 
nutrition. No food is so —— 
and so entirely suitable in old a 
as Kenger’s, nor so complete 
strength-giving. 

A Doctor writes :— 

“I have much pleasure in testifying to 
the value of your Food in the diet of old age, 
and in dyspepsia and convalescence. I could 
not do without it in my practice.” 


is always made with fresh new milk, 
which it enriches and converts into a 
delicious food cream. 

Sold in Tins, by 
No.0-1/4; No. |—2/3; No.2—4/- 3—8/6 
The Booklet of Benger’s Food is post free. 
BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., Manchester. 
New YORK: 90, Beekman St. SYDNEY: 117. Pitt St. 

22d CAPE TOWN: PO. Box 573. 


OW TO CURE 
HEUMATISM 
ITH CELERY 


HY / Get a 3/- or 5/— size Prof. Fuller’s 
Celery Perles from Boots or any 
chemist (each small perle contains 

/ the curative strength of 26 lbs. of 

fresh Golden Celery). If youarenotalmost 
cured within 7 days send back remainder 
to Prof. Fuller, 1 Crutched Friars, London, 
E.C.1, and your money will be returned 
at once. 

{100 Guarantee. 


Thousands cured. Not one failure. 


BE CONTENT 
WITH 5°/,? 


You can get a guaranteed 
7%, 10%, 15%, or even 20%, 
according to age. 


Do what many others are to-day doing: 
Sell your stocks and shares and buy a 
‘«Sun Life of Canada”’ Annuity with the 
proceeds. A retired professional man has 
doubled his income by making this safe 
exchange. This ‘‘two years’ Income in one” 
will be paid to him as longas helives. It 
will never fail. No more worry, no more 
wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far 
larger Income ; an absolutely safe Income ; 
an unalterable Income for Life Guaranteed 
by a Company with over £82,000,000 assets 
under very strict Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, 
so that we can show you how much better 
you can employ your Capital—what a 
much larger income you can enjoy, and 
how much safer it will be. Better terms are 
granted in cases of impaired health, and 
there are many kinds of annuities, in- 
cluding a guaranteed return of Purchase 
Price. Please give exact date of birth 
and amount of Capital at your disposal. 


J. F. Junkin (General Manager), 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
16 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 
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sermons, would not appeal, people who are often the best worth 
appealing to.” The author takes a wide and sympathetic view of 
civilisation, and his appeal for spirituality is an optimistic pointiny- 
out of the modern meaning of and need for intelligent Christianit\. 
For he feels that in this age of great material progress a study of 
the life and ideals of Christ, and their true interpretation, is moc 
than ever necessary if the essential spiritual elements of our life are 
to be preserved. 


Of Russia in the Old Days 


N unusual book is the Memoirs of Alexander Wolkoff-Mouromtzo}, 
Avvho died last May. The writer is best known to the English 
public as A. N. Roussoff, whose brilliant 
water-colour paintings of Venice, Egypt, 
and other places are highly prized and 
much admired. Here he tells of the old 
and vanished Russian Empire, not only 
from the point of view of a keen observer, 
with an eye trained both as a scientific 
man and an artist, but also as a man who, 
from his position in the world, saw 
Russian life from an angle that only those 
fortunate enough to be born in the most 
privileged class could ever have the luck 
to see. That-is what makes his recol- 
lections peculiarly interesting, for the 
aristocrat rarely possesses the artistic 
temperament or the cold, clear, unbiassed judgment of the man 
of science. 


A True Romance of Five Princesses 


huge H.R.H. the Duchess of York has made it a rule not 
to accept dedications on behalf of her little daughter, whom 
she considers rather too young. But in the case of Royal Elizabeihs, 
by Mrs. E. Thornton Cook, the Duchess has graciously made an 
exception and has given permission for this book to be dedicated 
to Princess Elizabeth and for the baby’s portrait to be included. 
The author has told the very human story of the five Princess 
Elizabeths of the past (1464-1840) which, while possessing all the 
glamour of romance, is yet genuine history. There is Elizabet) of 
York, sister of the little princes murdered in the Tower; ‘ Englaid’s 
Elizabeth’; Elizabeth, the ‘Queen of Hearts’; Elizabeth, the 
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pathetic daughter of Charles I ; and Elizabeth, daughter 0; 
George III and Queen Charlotte. 


A Diary of Tribulation 


' AYS OF Fear,’ by Mr. Frank Gallagher, contains what must bh: 

1 Done of the strangest diaries ever published. Its period is the 
Hunger-strike in Mountjoy Prison, Dublin, in 1920. It is a record 
of spiritual strength, of reckless suffering, and of frank cowarcici 
—something that all men and women serving an ideal have tasted. 
Yet the pages are deeply human, as full of gentleness as of fcar, 
as full of despair as they are of faith ; and they make the book on 
to close with that kind of happiness which brings tears. This 
day-to-day journal of one who took part in that fast, and writtes 
during the agony itself, makes at times uncanny reading, yet th 
truth of its obsessions as well as of its ecstasies becomes very rei! 
as the pages are turned. 


English life as seen through American eyes 


Iss ELLEN Dwicur was an American young lady, gifted in man) 
a of an intensely loving nature, very intellectual, deep) 
religious, with a great love for art and nature, and vivid powers 0! 
expression. She met and married an Englishman, the Hon. Edwar 
Twistleton, brother of Lord Saye and Sele, in 1852, and came wit! 
him to England to live. Ina series of wonderful letters, coverin: 
the ten years from her marriage to her death, she recorded wit! 
zest her impressions of this country and described, with a variet 
of anecdotes and incidents, the leading characters and celebritic 
of that day whom she met. Mrs. W. W. Vaughan, her niece, ha 
now edited these Letters of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Twistleton, whic 
cover the whole period of the Crimean War and the early days 0 
the American Civil War, and bring to mind a vivid picture 0 
English Society as it was seventy years ago. 


Ringing rhymes and inspiring sentiments 
ArtTHUR CoNAN Doy e’s ringing rhymes and inspirin 
sentiments deserve to be popular, wherever the nationa 
character is valued at its true worth,’ wrote the Daily Telegrap/), an 
certainly many of his verses—‘ The Song of the Bow,’ ‘ The Ok 
Grey Fox,’ ‘Who Carries the Gun?’, ‘The Groom’s Story,’ ‘Bendy’ 
Sermon,’ ‘ The Guards Came Through ’—to mention but a few 
—have won favour either as songs or as recitations. Now th 
Collected Edition of Poems is just issued in a cheaper edition, unit 91 
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Quarterly 
Review 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW in 
January, April, July and 
October of every year provides 
a reasoned appreciation and 
criticism of. movement in 
Literature, Art, Religion, 
Science, and Politics, as well as 
insocialdevelopments generally, 
within the British Islands and 
in countries abroad. 


ESTABLISHED in 1809, when the 
power of Napoleon was at its 
height, the QUARTERLY has seen 
the map of Europe changed 


witnessed extraordinary pro- 
gress in all departments of 
social, national, and inter- 
national life. 


id It has been the purpose of this 
Review, through the minds and 


to appreciate the values of that 
progress. The names of its 
contributors may be taken as 
an index to the history of the 
times in Literature, Science 
and Art, to Politics and Social 
$endeavour through its infinite 


channels, as well as to very 


much else. 


} Annual Subscription, post free, 31s. 4d. 
Single copies, 7s. 6d. plus 4d. postage. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


and changed again, and has@ 


pens of writers with authority, 9 


An 
Ideal Circulating Library 


THE 
TIMES BOOK 
CLUB 


DELIVERY BY MOTOR 


Books from the Circulating Library are 
now delivered to subscribers by motor, 
in London twice daily, in the suburbs 
daily, and to more distant points twice a 
week. 

Every book you want to read can be obtained 
through the Circulating Library of The Times 
Book Club. And just when you want to read it. 
There is no waiting for a book that does not 
happen to be on the shelves when you ask for it. 
The unique feature of this Library is that, subject 
to the few exceptions and conditions mention 
in the Prospectus, any book not on the Library 
shelves when you ask for it will be specially 
bought for you from the Publishers. 


Motors deliver 20 miles around London 


What Subscribers have said : 


PRINTED BY PERMISSION. 


“| consider your Library and all your arrange- 
ments so absolutely perfect that I have never come 
across any library to equal it. I cannot say 
more.” 


“ T have belonged to a good many libraries in 
= life, but I have never belonged to any as 
e Times.’ They have always sent me the 


books I asked for.” 


** T have had the greatest satisfaction from your 
Library, and have never before found an organiza- 
tion equal to your Guaranteed system. | have 
had great pleasure in recommending it to my 
friends, as I consider The Times Library the 
best I have ever subscribed to. 


Write for Rates and Conditions of Subscriptions 
to the Librarian, 


THE 
TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
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with the Two-Shilling Edition of his Sherlock Holmes and othcr 
adventure stories, and the volume in its new form should fin 
acceptance amongst a host of readers. 


Thrills—and with something to think about too 


HERE is more in Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson’s new mystery 

story, The Crime and the Confessor, than just a good tale. Irs 
plot—which, by the way, is most ingeniously worked cvt—turns 
on two age-long and weighty problems. Firstly, can it be justi- 
fiable to take the life of a man who is utterly worthless and depraved 
in order to benefit many of his more deserving fellow-creatures ? 
Secondly, can the secrecy of the confessional be violated when it 
means preventing disaster to a fine and self-sacrificing character ? 
Of course, all the author’s readers will not find themselves in 
agreement with his conclusions, but, whether they do or not, they 
can scarcely fail to enjoy Mr. Hutchinson’s story and at the same 
time to think deeply. 


Three whimsical volumes 


RS. L. ALLEN Harker is happily famous for her character- 
i of children, and two out of the three volumes which 
Mr. Murray is issuing shortly in his Two-Shilling Fiction Library 
deal for the most part with the joys and sorrows of childhood 
and youth. They are The Vagaries of Tod and Peter and Children 
of the Dear Cotswolds. There are plenty of children laughing 
through this latter book, intermingled with the country people 
among whom the author has spent much time. The third book is 
The Really Romantic Age, wherein the author has displayed a delight- 
ful, well-justified audacity and infused originality into her theme. 


Next Month 


HE October issue of the CorNHILL MaGAZzINE will contain 

among other contributions a short story by Sir Squire 
Sprigge, M.D.; Greville and the Quakers, by P. E. F. Thomas ; 
Johnson in Grub Street, by S. C. Roberts ; and A German View of 
England in 1784, by P. E. Matheson. 
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ENGLISH REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER 


CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Corridor and Trade Routes 
M. Maurras and His Deletions 


CURRENT COMMENTS 
NOTES FROM PARIS George Adam 


NEXT YEAR’S GENERAL ELECTION 
Austin Hopkinson, M.P. 


SHANGHAI: Exit the Model Settlement 


J. O. P. Bland 
DIPLOMATIC SNAPSHOTS Charles Tower 
FRANCO-ITALIAN MALAISE Percy Sandys 


LITHUANIA AND THE LEAGUE J. H. Harley 


THE PROBLEM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Frank S. Hill 


TOLSTOY THE NOVELIST Robert Hichens 
AS FROM AN INN E. T. Burke 
BIRDS OF THE SOUTH H. J. Massingham 
BELLEROPHON C. B. Armstrong 


‘SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY ” A. P. Garland 


THE SONGS OF SIR EDWARD ELGAR 
Hermon Ould 


The Mongol Sheridan Lea 
STORIES {4 Matter of Language Esther Hyman 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Annual Subscription: 14s. post free to all parts of the world. 


4 Dean’s Yard -+ Westminster - - S.W. 1 
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BOOK NOTES 
Daisy, Princess of Pless 


FOR 


‘ AISY, PRINCESS OF PLEss,’ by Herself, is Colonel Cornwallis- 
West’s elder daughter’s reminiscences of one of the most fis- 
cinating, interesting and varied lives ever lived bya woman. The 
Princess’s book, which ends dramatically in November 1918, covers 
the twenty-five years immediately preceding the Great War and his 
the supreme merit of being founded on her own diaries and on 
letters she has written and received. The result is a genuineness 
of feeling, of thought and knowledge uninfluenced by subsequent 
reaction or recantation. The Princess was richly endowed hy 
nature with brains, charm, wit and under- ; 
standing, and was, one might say, from 
her cradle intimate with prominent and 
influential personages. Her wide know- 
ledge of the great events of the past 
twenty-five years is so extensive and her 
interests are so catholic that it is almost 
impossible to convey in a few words an 
idea of the scope of her book. No equally 
intimate picture of the brilliance, wealth, 
gaiety and fascination of social life in 
pre-war England and Germany has ever 
been painted, because no other woman 
was so completely at home in the two 
countries. And not only is the Princess’s 
book a revelation of her own time; it is also a record of the 
deepest human interest, showing frankly and faithfully a woman’s 
heart—her triumphs, passions, mistakes and failures. It tells 
how she surmounted great and seemingly unending difficulties 
and disappointment, and how, in the end, she won great content. 


THE PRINCESS OF PLESS 


The Privy Council 


o one living has such intimate knowledge of the Privy Council 
N:: Sir Almeric Fitzroy, and no one is better qualified than he 
to write about it. Therefore his history of The Privy Council from 
the Earliest Times is serious and instructive reading, but also, 
because it comes from this author’s pen, the book is written with 
skill and humour and enlightened with many curious and enter- 
taining episodes from the Council’s records. It was Professor 
Dicey who wrote of the Privy Council that it embodies ‘ the 
history of all the greatest institutions which make up our national 
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constitution. Our Parliament and our Law Courts are but tie 
outgrowth of our Council. In its history is seen how not ory 
institutions, but ideas assumed their modern form.’ 


Dean Swift as a Maker of Verse 


irHouT knowledge of his verse a true picture of Swift cannot 

be drawn, and therefore the late Dr. F. Elrington Ball’s essay 
on Swift's Verse willbe valuable. He traces the origin and develop- 
ment of Swift’s intensely familiar style, for which no exact prototype 
is to be found, and brings the pieces hitherto attributed to him 
into relation with his life and time. He reveals how powerful 
a lever was verse in Swift’s hands, how it opened, during his lite- 
time, the door to every social circle, and how, since his death, he 
has caught through it the imagination of succeeding generations. 
In addition, Dr. Ball mentions a number of new pieces, some of 
which are printed i in appendixes. 


A cherished national institution 


TON is one of our most cherished national institutions, and, 
i. a subject either of conversation or the written word, is of 
such inexhaustible interest that it attracts the non-Etonian as well 
as those who are her sons. Therefore no 
apology is needed for yet another book on 
this subject, and many will read with plea- 
sure Mr. M. D. Hill’s memories of Ezon and 
Elsewhere. ‘The author writes from long 
and intimate experience, both as boy and 
as master, and he has many good stories 
to tell. Moreover, his love for Eton 
does not blind him to certain faults in the 
system and he has frank and _ pointed 
criticisms to offer, largely suggested by 
his scientific training. The volume in- 
cludes Mr. Hill’s experiences and adven- 
: tures in other lands and places, and the 
varied interests of a very full life. 


Fifty Years Ago 
HAPES THAT Pass’ is the title of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s book 
of memories, which describes English life in the ’seventies 
and brings back much of the spirit of those times, making one 
realise that the world went very well then. The author, who is 
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The ais light diet 
when “out of sorts.” 


Benger’s Food is widely used for 
infants and for illness, but mothers 
should not think that it is only a food 
for babies, nursing mothers andinvalids. 


Benger’s is really the finest general 
light diet anybody can have when 
feeling ‘‘out of sorts,” or suffering 
from slight indisposition, absence of 
appetite, over-tiredness, etc. 


Benger's Food is always dainty and 
delicious and fully nourishing. Fora 
change it can be taken in tea, or it may 
be flavoured with chocolate or coffee. 


Food 


Sold in Tins by Chemists, ete., everywhere. 
No.0—1/4 ; No. 1—2/3 ; No.2—4/-; No.3-8/6 
Benger’s eee. pp. 34-86, gives useful 


recipes for dishes prepared with 
Benger’s Food. Post free from 
BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 
New YorK—90 Beekman St. SypNEY—350 George St. 
125b Care Town—P.O. Box 573 


POEMS 
A. CONAN DOYLE 


This cheap Edition is uniform in 
format with the Two Shilling 
Editions of the author’s well- 
known Sherlock Holmes novels. 


JOHN MURRAY 2s. net LONDON 
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the son of the famous American novelist, Nathaniel Hawthorn:, 
has succeeded in expressing his own genial personality here, and 
with deft touches he has made his friends—Whistler, Herbert 
Spencer, Browning, Henry James—live again in his pages. Asa 
prominent member of the Savage Club, Mr. Julian Hawthorne saw 
the kindly human, as well as the literary, aspects of the time. 


Sherlock Holmes 


o all who know Sherlock Holmes—and who does not ?—thic 
| poner Volume of Sherlock Holmes’ Short Stories will prove an 
irresistible attraction and a rare delight. Here are 1348 pages of 
the greatest detective’s activities—all his short stories in fact— 
and they furnish a feast of thrills de /uxe which still remain 


incomparable. 
The Influence of inanimate things 


VEN the most practical minded of us are sometimes convinced 
; Deen houses may observe, feel, and reflect the actions and 
reactions of those who have dwelt in them. And this is the 
theme which Mrs. Zangwill treats in her new novel, The Howse, 
which has a psychic and a powerfully human appeal. The house is 
a modern edifice of great beauty, but its foundations rest in 
tainted stocks and shares, and its influence is evil. By this malignity 
it succeeds in turning three successive owners into its victims. 


The romance of five Princesses 


N alittle volume entitled Raya/ Efzabeths, Mrs. E. Thornton Cook 
ee told the romance of five Princesses from 1464 to 1840. The 
Princesses Elizabeth of the past have taken on fresh interest by 
reason of the baby charm of the present 
holder of the title, and this volume, while 
possessing all the glamour of romance, 
is true English history. First is Elizabeth 
of York, sister of the little princes in 
the Tower, who was twice carried into 
sanctuary for safety. Then ‘ England’s 
Elizabeth,’ described as ‘a very witiye 
and gentyll yonge Ladye’; and Elizabeth, 
the ‘Queen of Hearts.’ After her comes 
Elizabeth, the pathetic little daughter of 
Charles I, who was sentenced ‘ to be de- 

graded of all earthly honours’; and, 
E, Cook finally, Elizabeth, daughter of George III 
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and Queen Charlotte, who made the ‘only happy marriage in 
the family.’ Here is a book for all who are ‘ young in heart.’ 


Not a pretty story 
| ino autobiography of Eddie Guerin, entitled Crime, is not what 
one could call a pretty story, but it is true, and truth is not 
always glorious. Guerin’s case is typical of hundreds of other 
professional criminals who have been thrown into prison at an 
adolescent age, at a time of life when the youthful mind is naturally 
in its most impressionable state. He served his apprenticeship in 
lawlessness in what was possibly the worst school in the world— 
Chicago. Now he has given an account of his crimes, and the 
motif of his story is that ¢¢ can’t pay. In the heyday of his criminal 
career he was right at the top of the tree, his name was known from 
one end of the world to the other, and yet, for all the profit it has 
brought him, he might just as well have remained in the obscurity 
in which he was born. He gives a perfectly frank account of his 
crimes and his associates, and he neither palliates nor exaggerates. 
Possibly the book may shock some people, but to the majority it 
should prove of intense interest as a true human document. 


‘Down and Out’ 


R. C, E. LAwRENCE has a rare and understanding sympathy 
for the less fortunate of the world, and his new romance, 
Underneath, deals very largely with the ‘ down-and-out ’ life. But 
grim reality need not be, and never is, 
unrelieved gloom. The author’s happy 
imagination and lively humour play their 
parts, and the result is a cheerful and 
hopeful book, although written in that 
serious vein to which ‘Mrs. Bente,’ 
‘The Iron Bell,’ ‘The Old Man’s Wite’ 
belong. Briefly, the story tells of Gerald 
Morteys, a young man of good heart 
and more than sufficient fortune who, 
impressed by the unfair hardships suffered 
by an old soldier who played the game 
in the war, gives up his great possessions 
for a year, and lives for the time 
C. E. Lawrence Underneath.’ 
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The Lively Pegey 


the last novel by 


‘Spontaneity glows upon every page of his last novel, which 
is worthy to rank with his best work. It is full of cleansing 


at hy breeziness and mellow beauty.’—-Spectator. 
wp ‘The smack of salt air is fresh about the story ; the excitement of 
But the chase and the fight is very real. And to his two love interests 
Mr. Weyman contrived ideally happy endings.’— Daily Telegraph. 
m PF ‘Proves once more its author’s story-telling mettle. The breezes 
theit of adventure blow all through and round it, but it is by a drama of 
and character that it holds us absorbed. . . . Admirably told, spiced 
that with rich and simple humour.’—Morning Post. 
rif . ‘The new novel shows his skill to great advantage.’—Times. 
srald ‘It is sad to think, as we put down this book, that never more 
seas will that magic pen thrill us with excitement and stir us romantically 
< and emotionally. In this romance of the days of the Napoleonic 
NO, wars we can discover no quenching of the fire of youth so won- 
q of y 
ered derfully sustained. The tale is vigorously told, skilfully developed, 
ame and holds the reader in thrall to the last.’—-Liverpool Post. 
- LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
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The late Lord Haldane 


or the least of the late Lord Haldane’s many claims to greatness 

lay in the fact that he was a profound philosopher of distinction, 
and many volumes on this subject bear his name. A new volume 
of Selected Addresses and Essays is now on the eve of publication, 
and in it the author seeks to embody his expression of faith 
in knowledge, in higher education, and in a special phase of the 
unwritten constitution of the Empire. These essays have all 
appeared separately before, either in books or periodicals, but have 
hitherto not appeared collectively. 


The Bishop of Gloucester’s latest volume 


‘eine BUILDING OF THE CHURCH OF CuristT’ is a collection 
Tot sermons which the Bishop of Gloucester has preached 
on many important occasions and at many different times during 
the past twenty years. They represent rather the University 
type of sermon than parochial, and the academic rather than the 
popular side of Christian life. They have a common purpose, for 
underlying them there is always the idea of helping in some war 
in the building up of the Christian Church and of Christian lite. 
And, finally, they embody a restatement of the Christian faith in 
relation to modern knowledge—scientific, critical and philosophical. 


Next Month 


N the CorNHILL MAGAZINE for November a new serial opens, 

On Solvay Bridge, by G. E. Mitton, author of ‘Hawk of the 
Desert,’ ‘The Green Moth,’ etc.; Lt.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1, D.S.O., writes an anniversary study of I/: 
Battle of Kirkee, which was fought on November 5, 1817 ; /-ai) 
Nelson : a Miniature, by G. A. Martelli, is an epilogue, so to sav, 
to the Trafalgar celebrations a week ago; Aw Anglican Di 
Hard, by A. K. Wickham, is an account of that remarkable 
personality, Archdeacon Denison. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR NOVEMBER# 
A Unique Diplomatic Relationship 


N his book on America’s Ambassadors to England, 1785-1928, 

Colonel Beckles Willson has essayed the portraiture of some 
forty successive official representatives of the American nation. 
His aim, however, has been something f 
more than a series of historical pre- 
sentments of eminent Americans who 
happened to fill a certain office. It is 
to present, in all its significant fluctua- 
tions, the life of a relationship, racial, 
political, intellectual, moral and _ social, 
altogether without parallel in human 
history. For these diplomatists always, 
in crucial moments, have thought, felt 
and acted precisely as Englishmen of 
their temperament, education and station 
would have done and not at all as 
aliens would do. Thus what these 


A. B. HovuGuton 


studies demonstrate is that, no matter 
from what race the representative American springs, his cul- 
ture is English, and that although, like John Jay, Van Buren 
and Roosevelt, he disavow one drop of English blood, when he 
lands on English soil he is, in the larger sense, at home. 


The Tragic House of Stuart 


: House of Stuart is a source of never-failing historical 
interest and romance, and though much has been written 
on the subject, there is always something more to be told. 
Mr. Grant R. Francis has explored its inexhaustible possibilities 
with enthusiasm and after long and thorough study has written 
a book on Scotland’s Royal Line. He first gives a brief survey off tu 
the earlier sovereigns of the dynasty and then deals fully with 
the last phases under ‘ James HI’ and Prince Charles Edward, 
including interesting new information about the 715 and _ the 
"45. <A special feature of the book is a chapter on the cadet 
branches of the family and their ramifications throughout Europe, 
after the main branch died out. 


A brilliant picture of Pre-war Europe 
ERY few, if any, women of our times can have been so much 
behind the scenes in court, social, and political life in 
England and Germany as Daisy, Princess of Pless; and het 
interests are so catholic that it is almost impossible in a few 
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CRIME 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CROOK 


BY EDDIE GUERIN 


Some of the Contents 


§ The Road to Ruin § The Legion of the Lost 
§ Apprenticed to Crime § My Sensational Escape 
§ The Way of the Crook § A Woman Scorned 

§ A Convict’s Life in France You Can’t Win 

€ The Isles of the Doomed § The Harvest 


It can’t pay is the moral of this remarkable life story 
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BOOK NOTES FOR NOVEMBER 


words to give even an idea of the scope of her volume of 
reminiscences, which is no ordinary, trivial record. Society she 
has seen intimately in many capitals and describes frankly, but 
her book is concerned with great issues both before and during 
the Great War. Nor does she depend entirely on her memory, 
Here we have pungent extracts from her diaries, written at ihe 
time while the impression made upon the writer by great events 
was clear and fresh. ‘These extracts are amplified and reinforced 
by letters from many distinguished people. Utterly frank about 
herself, her family, her friends and the innumerable great per- 
sonages she has met, the Princess is never merely scandalous; 
yet her gentle malice opens windows to truth; her Irish wit 
stings but never wounds. No equally complete picture of the 
brilliance, wealth, gaiety, fascination and futility of social life in 
pre-war Europe has ever perhaps been painted. 


A settler’s cheery life 


HE keynote of Mr. Philip T. Kenway’s record of Péoneering ii 
ee Bay is its amusing cheerfulness. Hating the outlook 
of commercial life and its restraints, 
the author set off for New Zealand 
fifty years ago and spent twenty years 
in converting fern and forest into land 
for sheep. He gives a breezy account 
of his early experiences, roughing it on 
a bush section, and goes on to describe 


briefly the interesting technique of bush- 
felling, sowing, fencing, and all the 
work of making a sheep station. He B 
then proceeds to write on various sub- : 
jects connected with up-country life ; : toe 
beauty of the bush, dogs, horses, sheep, alain A. 
the idiosyncrasies of his farm pupils, and his neighbours, and the jj — 
Maoris ; birds, trout fishing, cattle hunting, four-in-hand driving c 
and what not. Altogether this is a delightful picture of a settler’ 
cheery life. P 
The Story of The Privy Council ' 
IR ALMERIC Frrzroy’s attempt to deal with so large a subject ) 
: the story of The Privy Council for the eight centuries orf) | 
more of its existence within certain assigned limits was a difficult 
experiment, but he has treated the subject in a way which gives} 


life and variety to the enterprise, and widens the book’s appeal 
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Is there illness 
in the house? 


If so, send to-day for Benger’s 
Booklet, post free. This will help 
you with the problem of giving the 
patient a change of food. 

Among the contents are recipes 
for the preparation, with Benger’s 
Food, of dainty dishes which relieve 
the monotony of plain milk diet, so 
trying to invalids. 

Benger’s Booklet is so full of 
interest that even if you have no 
invalid in the house you should send 
for a copy and keep it safely. 

Benger’s Food is not only very highly 
nutritious, but gives relief from the 


distress and nervous debility caused from 
overworked or disordered digestion. 
Sold in tins by Chemists, etc., every- 
where. Prices 1/4, 2/3, 4/- & 8/6 


To obtain Booklet write name and 
address on a post card and send to 


‘ar! NEw YorK: 90, Beekman St. 
(2%0e SYDNBY: 350,George St. CaPE TOWN : P.O. Box 578. 


COLLECTED POEMS 
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A. CONAN DOYLE 


This cheap Edition is uniform in 
format with the Two Shilling 
Edition of the author’s well- 
known Sherlock Holmes novels. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW in 
January, April, July and 
October of every year provides 


a reasoned appreciation and ¢ 
criticism of movement in¢ 
Literature, Art, Religion, ¢ 


Science, and Politics, as well as 


insocial developments generally, ¢ 
within the British Islands and 


in countries abroad. 


ESTABLISHED in 1809, when the 
power of Napoleon was at its ¢ 


height, the QUARTERLY has seen 
the map of Europe changed 


and changed again, and has¢ 
witnessed extraordinary pro-¢@ 


gress in all departments of 
social, national, and inter- 
national life. 


It has been the purpose of this 
Review, through the minds and 


pens of writers with authority, 


to appreciate the values of that 
progress. The names of its 
contributors may be taken as 
an index to the history of the 
times in Literature, Science 
and Art, to Politics and Social 


endeavour through its infinite ¢ 
channels, as well as to very ¢ 


much else. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 31s. 4d. 
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to interest the general reader as well as the student. He has not 
found it always possible in all respects to preserve historical 
sequence, as later conditions have often to be outlined in order 
to give coherence to developments that belong to an earlicr 
stage. The author’s available material has also been increased 
by the publication of the Acts of the Privy Council, ‘ Coloniai 
Series,’ which he was instrumental in making available. The 
point of such annals, given just as they issued from the pen of 
the original writer, is that they speak for themselves in the 
inchoate tongue of the age with a force that no dressing up could 
impart. There is a tenseness and feeling in these lines which 
often become a touching witness to the past in the sidelights 
thrown upon the social and domestic aspects of the community. 


Further Memories by Halidé Edtb 


rt has not often happened that the memoirs of an individual 
Bis at the same time the record of a great national movement. 
Of Halidé Edib, the most distinguished woman of Turkey, this 
is true. In her first volume the author 
told of the part she played in the 
social awakening of Turkey, especially 
in the emancipation of women. In 
her new volume, The Turkish Ordeal, 
she writes of her experiences and ob- 
servations from the days before the 
National Government was set up at 
Angora to the conclusion of the 
expulsion of the Greeks from Asia 
Minor, one of the most dramatic 
national achievements of modern 
times. Madame Edib’s gifts as a2 (Rew = 
novelist enable her to fill her crowded Mosqus oy Sutmaan, Stamsour 
canvas with intensely living figures. 
The leaders of Turkey are there, particularly the ominous figure 
of Kemal Pasha, and there too are her true heroes, the simple 
devoted men and women who paid the great price and to whom 
she ascribes the final victory. 


Egypt—the country of paradox 

Gypt has gone through many phases in her long history and 
Ein The Egyptian Enigma, 1890-1928, Mr. J. E. Marshall, who 
was Judge in the Egyptian Court of Appeal, has endeavoured 
to present a clear picture of the men who have influenced jer 
destiny. The more Egypt has changed, the more she ‘as 
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Daisy, PRINCESS OF PLESS 


DAISY 
PRINCESS OF PLESS 


By HERSELF 


TT friendships of the Princess of Pless among the 
A qaprominent men and women of Europe are so countless and 
ln Y. her knowledge of great events during the last 25 years is so 

or extensive that it is hard to give any brief summary of them. 

Few people have been more behind the scenes in Court, political and 

social life in England and Germany—and in other countries, too. 

Kings and emperors, statesmen and diplomats, artists and sportsmen 

move across her pages, but it is not simply a glittering social record, 

it is also a frank and honest attempt to deal with many great questions 
both before and during the War. The Princess is absolutely out- 
sure spoken in her comments both on herself and her friends and on the 
nple great events she has taken part in, and her wit stings though it does 
10m not wound. Altogether it may be claimed that this is a most 
remarkable book. With numerous Illustrations. 255. net. 
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remained the same thing. The froth has always come to the 
surface and been blown away in due course by the wind. The 
man who tills the soil has always remained like the soil 
itself, unchanged. It is probably due to this fact that she is a 
country of paradox. She has never in all her history been ruled 
by the indigenous race. Her rulers have always been foreigners, 
who have exploited the inhabitants of the country to their own 
advantage, and it was not until the British Occupation in 1882 
that Egypt saw for many centuries, if not for the first time, the 
rudiments of justice as between man and man. 


A book of pulsing reality 


ooks out of Ireland have made for themselves a reputation for 
cay, for mysticism, for that indefinable quality which has 
so baffled critics that it is still called the ‘ Celtic Twilight.’ There 
is no ‘ Celtic Twilight ’ about Days of Fear, by Mr. Frank Gallagher. 
It is a human book and every page of it is pulsing reality. One’s 
hands moisten with the terror, or tremble with the ecstasy which 
speaks out of its pages. It is a book realistic in the finer sense, 
where the things of the heart and mind and spirit are the actors in 
a great play, and the flesh is subdued in fasting. For the author 
was on hunger strike in Mountjoy Prison, Dublin, in 1920, and 
this is the diary of his experiences during that ordeal. ‘The book 
is in a class by itself as far as recent books out of Ireland go. It 
has a national setting with all the colour and passion and drama 
that that means, but it has no national boundaries, because its 
deeper appeal is to the average man and woman of every country. 


A volume of permanent value 


, Church Congress at Cheltenham is a most notable gathering 
and the report of the proceedings is likely to be of permanent 
value. The volume, which contains all the Speakers’ Addresses, 
is entitled The Anglican Communion, as it is on this point that all 
the subjects converge. The selection of speakers is thoroughly 
representative and no school of thought in the Church of England 
has been neglected. The volume is edited by the Rev. Canon 
H. A. Wilson, who is Honorary Chaplain to the President of the 
Congress, the Bishop of Gloucester, and who is also Bishop 
Designate of Chelmsford. 


Life and the Emotions 


IFE is more than logic, and experience is deeper than philo- 
—_— The whole history of civilisation is the history of 
the play of the emotions upon the mind of man. All that has 
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been accomplished in literature, art, science, sociology and 
commerce received its first impulse from the emotional side of 
the mind. Indeed, we ourselves are what our emotions have 
made us. But Mr. W. Charles Loosmore is of the opinion that 
the modern mind is apt to be victimised by an excessive emo- 
tional life, and in his book on Ourselves and Our Emotions he 
illustrates his case by means of a number of interesting types. 


Mrs. Atherton’s powerful new novel 


FTER the success of ‘The Immortal Marriage,’ dealing with 
Pericles and Aspasia, Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has written 
Vengeful Gods, wherein Alcibiades 
leaps upon the stage as the maddest 
spirit of Athens. Arrogant, intolerant, 
dissipated, at times unscrupulous, riot- 
ing in the streets at night, he is the 
antithesis of Pericles in everything 
but immense brain power and gift for 
leadership, but he is even more beloved 
by the people and given the highest 
honours of the State at the age of 
thirty. His life is full of women, but 
the heroine of the novel is of a sort 
never before introduced into fiction. 
Tiy, a descendant of the Pharoahs, 
comes to Athens and remains there, 
forcing those men who despise women to accept her as theif 
equal, and taking her place in the life of Alcibiades. Again, we 
meet Socrates, Aristophanes, and other immortals of the time. 


Next Month 

N the CorNHILL MAGAZINE for December the serial On So/vay 
LBridee, by G. E. Mitton, will be continued. Among other 
articles will be included Shaw: The Later Plays, by H. C. Dutiin; 
A Night Adventure in the Dolomites, by F. S. Smythe ; Contact; on i 
Lake Como, by Orlo Williams; Ten Years Ago: The Cruise of 
HLM.S. Hercules in German Waters, by an Officer who accompanied 
the Allied Naval Armistice Commission. 
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